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CHAPTEE XIX. 

AN UNSOCIAL EVENING. 

On entering the bed-chamber assigned to her 
use. Miss Ashmead threw herself into an easy- 
chair, and at the end of half an hour she was 
still seated there, having removed, with the ex- 
ception of her gloves, none of her out-door 
garments. Her hands clasped in front of her, 
and her brows knit in a troubled frown, she 
was revolving over and over again that briet 
scene in the Park, every incident of which was 
vividly photographed upon her mind. But no 
amount of puzzled reflection would enable her 
to arrive at anything that seemed like a satis- 
factory explanation of it ; neither could Olivia 
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see what was to be the issue of the affair in her 
own regard. . 

Was this quarrel which it had brought about 
with Claudia to prove a fatal one ? If so, she 
must, of course, leave the house at once. Olivia 
was dismayed at the notion of an estrangement 
from the wife, which might involve also an 
estrangement from the husband. But how 
could it be averted ? 

It was true that in accusing her hostess so 
bluntly of falsehood Olivia had been guilty of 
a breach of conventional good manners — that 
she might even be said to have offered her an 
insult. But then the thing was true. With- 
out a shadow of doubt Claudia had lied to her ; 
and though possibly she might bring herself 
to apologise for the use of the term, Olivia felt 
that she could not withdraw the charge. On 
the contrary, she felt that if any further re- 
ference were made to the matter she should be 
impelled to repeat it. Also, to her great dis- 
tress, Olivia was conscious that something very 
like repulsion had been awakened in her breast 
against Claudia. This repulsion was the off- 
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spring of suspicion and doubt. For the longer 
Olivia thought over the event of the afternoon, 
the more convinced she felt that some painful 
and discreditable mystery lay at the back of it. 
Why should those two women have been so 
alarmed at sight of each other ? A blameless life 
could have nothing in it to justify such fear of 
another human being ; and, moreover, the fear 
in Claudia's face at least had been of a guilty 
nature. This much Ohvia felt certain of, some- 
thing was wrong ; some miserable secret existed 
between the subjects of that unexpected en- 
counter. But as to the nature of that secret 
she could form no plausible conjecture. As 
yet, also, she could not determine what position 
her own duty required her to take up in refer- 
ence to the affair. 

A timid knock at the door presently inter- 
rupted these disquieting meditations, and Claudia 
entered, looking flushed and nervous, but, as 
usual, very pretty with her fragile, appealing 
kind of beauty. 

' Olivia, don't let us quarrel,' she said, ap- 
proaching Miss Ashmead's chair. ' You were 
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4 THE UNFORESEEN 

very rude to say what you did to me, but I 
should not like to have any disturbance about 
it.' 

' Nor should 1/ returned Olivia ; * that would 
be very painful.' 

* And very silly, too. In fact, the whole 
thing is ridiculous. I have just been having a 
good laugh over it by myself.' 

* Have you ? ' said Olivia, looking hard at 
the flushed face which showed no present sign 
of merriment. 

'Think how preposterously we have both 
acted. You fancy, because I chance to look 
rather earnestly at a lady — if she was a lady ; I 
am not quite sure even of that — and, under 
the impression that she was ill, make a little 
sound — I did, I believe, utter a slight ejacula- 
tion, did I not ? ' 

Olivia bowed very gravely. 

^ You conclude upon these very inadequate 
premisses that I know the individual,' resumed 
Claudia. ' I deny such knowledge, and assure 
you that she is a perfect stranger to me. Then 
you think proper to accuse me of falsehood, 
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and I get into a temper and drive home in high 
dudgeon. Did you ever know anything more 
absurd ? How do you suppose it would sound 
to a third person if repeated as the cause of a 
rupture between us ? ' 

*I have no intention of referring to the 
subject in the presence of any third person, 
Claudia,' rejoined her companion; 'and if we 
are to avoid a rupture, it will be necessary that 
we keep silence about it between ourselves — 
that is, unless the matter may be treated with 
truthfulness on both sides/ 

'Eeally, Miss Ashmead, upon my word,' 
began Claudia, turning red and white by turns, 
* if we had not always been such good friends, 
I should beUeve you wanted to force a quarrel 
on me.' 

* No*, do not believe that, Claudia,' rejoined 
the other, in a changed and softened tone, ' but 
always remember this, that if you should ever 
be overtaken by trouble, if you should ever 
need a friend, I will be a true friend to you.' 

* Thank you, but I am not anticipating any 
trouble. Why, pray, should you suppose it 
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likely that I should haVe trouble ? ' questioned 
Claudia, in sharp, agitated accents. And 
hardly waiting to listen to Olivia's disclaimer 
of having used the words in any but a general 
sense, and without, of course, any knowledge 
or prevision that could give them significance, 
she walked away to the window and stood 
there looking out, but seeing nothing of what 
her eyes rested upon. To her the words Olivia 
had just spoken, coming as they did, like an 
echo of the very same thing said by Ella 
Thorne fifteen months before, had sounded 
full of terrible significance. 

Why should both these friends have ofiered 
to stand by her if ' trouble ' befell her .? Ella, 
indeed, had positively threatened her with such 
trouble, and Olivia's observation had struck her 
now like a repetition of that evil prognostic. 

Already greatly excited, Claudia shook 
from head to foot in an access of alarm, so 
that she had to lean against the window-sill for 
support. Ever since her marriage she had 
enjoyed an almost unbroken sense of security 
in reference to her unhappy secret ; and now. 
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just in proportion to the unreasonableness of 
that security was the unreasonableness of 
her present disquietude. That unexpected 
meeting with Madame Vandeleur in Hyde 
Park had affected her as an earthquake affects 
the sufferers from it — destroying all faith in the 
safety or stabihty of anything in heaven or 
earth. She had believed that leagues of ocean 
rolled between herself and any witness of her 
past history, and, lo! the worst of all wit- 
nesses, the woman to whom she had bequeathed 
her child, had started up face to face with her 
in London ! And what was she doing here ? 
With what object had she come to England? 
Was it to follow herself? To extract more 
hush-money? To hang about her with the 
constant threat of betrayal ? To ruin for her 
all the happiness of life? So coward con- 
science ^mouldeth goblins swift, as frenzy, 
thought.' Had Claudia been calm enough for 
sober reflection, she might have found contra- 
diction to these distracting suppositions in the 
recollection that Madame Vandeleur had ap- 
peared equally surprised with herself at the 
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encounter, and almost equally dismayed — 
that further, instead of making any use of it in 
the way of threats or demands, she had hurried 
off without even offering her the recognition 
of a bow. But, for the present, Claudia was 
not capable of giving due weight to anything 
that opposed itself to the sudden terror that 
had laid hold of her — the sickening unsettle- 
ment of all her ideas induced by that unlooked- 
for apparition of Madame and her children. 
For Claudia had distinctly seen both children, 
though only with a momentary , vision. She 
had heard Madame address the boy in her 
arms as ^Claude.' But that had not been 
Claude. A rapid glance aside had shown her 
little son (her elder-bom and forsaken child) 
to Mrs. Douglas Awdry, standing near the 
heads of her own horses, his little hand 
stretched through the railings in a vain at- 
tempt to reach and fondle the nearer. The 
child possessed quite a passion for animals ; but 
even to Madame Vandeleur it had seemed 
pathetic, as she tore him away from their 
neighbourhood, that the little fellow's attention 
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should have been absorbed by those two fine 
chestnuts, in such utter ignorance of the fact 
that his mother sat behind them in the car- 
riage. To Claudia the sight had been more 
than pathetic. It had stricken her to the 
heart. For again, as on that former occasion 
when he had been brought into her presence, 
her maternal instincts had yearned towards the 
pretty, aristocratic-looking child, who looked 
prettier than ever to-day in his dainty velvet 
costume and large embroidered linen collar. 
She would have given anything to have clasped 
him for one moment to her breast ; and it was 
the thought that she never could, never must 
do so again — that even to see him, to have 
him come near her, was a danger which, 
together with her vague but no less terrible 
alarm on the score of Madame Vandeleur's pre- 
sence in London, was driving Claudia, as she 
felt, half distraught. 

Then, again, to add to her wretchedness, 
there was this new fear of, and anger against. 
Miss Ashmead, which had been aroused by the 
latter's candid 'exhibition of distrust and dis- 
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approbation. But, at all hazards, Claudia felt 
she must avoid aggravating her difficulties by 
a quarrel with Olivia. Swallowing the in- 
dignation, therefore, that had driven her to 
the window, she again approached the chair 
from which Miss Ashmead had not yet risen, 
and having patched up a hasty peace and 
enjoined upon her friend silence as to the 
occasion of their little fracas, she quitted the 
room, smiling back on Olivia as she went. On 
the mind of the latter, however, this brief in- 
terview and the sham reconciliation had left 
a more uncomfortable impression than had 
been there before. 

At dinner time Olivia's uneasiness was 
heightened by the observation that two bright 
spots, as of feverish excitement, burned on 
Claudia's usually delicately tinted cheeks, and 
also that she kept on talking incessantly with 
a good deal more fluency than reason. 

Douglas had brought home with him a 
gentleman, an old college chum whom he had 
unexpectedly met this afternoon by the en- 
trance to the House of Commons, and whom 
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he had invited to dine en famille. Dr. Parks 
was a rising barrister in a provincial town, a 
thin boyish-looking man of thirty, with a re- 
markably shrill piping voice. He was a 
clever fellow, but a thorough-paced Eadical and 
Democrat. Douglas, on the other hand, was 
Conservative in principle. The two gentlemen 
had arranged to return to the House imme- 
diately after dinner. Dr. Parks having a ticket 
for the Strangers' Gallery ; and a good deal of 
the conversation during the meal turned upon 
politics. Into this conversation Mrs. Douglas 
Awdry, who never touched a newspaper, ex- 
cepting to pick out tit-bits of gossip, and who 
was profoundly ignorant as to all questions of 
the day, kept thrusting most absurd and in- 
consequent remarks. Such a procedure was 
quite out of accord with Claudia's usual tact, 
and Olivia noticed her husband looking at her 
with surprise and something approaching to 
shame, whilst the guest regarded her with ill- 
concealed amusement. 

To withdraw the attention of the latter 
Olivia presently engaged him in a httle private 
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discussion with herself. Unlike the majority of 
ladies Miss Ashmead was less attached to a 
party than to principles. Her inclinations were 
Liberal, and she was a most intelligent political 
thinker. Dr. Parks was charmed with her; 
and during the rest of the dinner he could talk 
to and look at no one else. And Olivia was 
really very good to look at. Notwithstanding 
Claudia's insistence that she was no longer a 
girl, it is certain that at no period of her life had 
she been more beautiful. ' II faut souffrir pour 
Stre belle,' according to the French proverb, and 
there is some truth in the saying. OUvia had 
not suffered disappointment to lapse into green 
and yellow melancholy. On the contrary, she. 
had battled with her sorrow and turned it into 
strength. With a sound mind in a sound body, 
her full, compact figure, and the rich colour 
that mantled under her creamy-brown skin, 
witnessed to her perfect physical health, whilst 
intelligence and truth shone in her dark but 
clear grey eyes, and a sweet womanly gravity 
expressed itself in the curves of her rather large 
mouth and well-moulded chin. 
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As Dr. Parks and Captain Awdry were 
driving, in the brougham of the latter, towards 
the Houses of Parliament (they had left the 
table directly after the ladies), the young barrister 
spoke in terms of such eloquent enthusiasm 
and admiration of Miss Ashmead, that Douglas 
laughingly invited him on a visit to Clavermere 
in October, in order to afford him an opportunity 
for improving the acquaintance. The invitation 
was accepted with cordial gratitude, and Dr. 

m 

Parks, who had to leave London next dav, 
looked forward through the intervening weeks 
with most agreeable anticipations of his visit. 
But when October came no invitation reached 
the young man, nor, because, under the pressure 
of exciting experiences, Douglas had by that 
time forgotten even that he had given it, any 
apology for the omission. Thus, Olivia Ash- 
mead lost an almost certain and, in many re- 
spects, unexceptionable suitor ; for although Dr. 
Parks and she never met again, it was years 
before the impression she had made upon him 
in that brief hour of intercourse had entirely 
faded from the clever barrister's mind. 
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As for Olivia, she was quite ignorant, and 
no doubt, had she known it, would have been 
quite indifferent to the fact that she had made 
such an impression. In another direction, how- 
ever, she was beginning to suspect an admirer, 
and to find the suspicion extremely distasteful 
and annoying. Ever since her arrival in London 
Mr. Estcourt had shown himself excessively 
attentive and complimentary towards her. At 
first Olivia had been simply amused by the 
elderly gentleman's courtesies ; but of late she 
had found them growing rather too pressing and 
significant to please her ; and this evening, 
at dinner, she had been almost shocked by 
the persistency of his gaze and the pointed 
manner in which he had addressed the few 
observations he had made during the repast to 

her. 

Displeased, therefore, both with father and 
daughter, Olivia felt this evening no inclination 
for the society of either, and, as an excuse for 
avoiding conversation, she went straight to the 
piano on leaving the dinner-table and remained 
there, singing and playing, for upwards of an 
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hour. The instrument, which was a very fine 
one, stood within a second and smaller drawing- 
room, separated by a marble archway from the 
main apartment. Both rooms were airily and 
elegantly furnished in white and gold, and thick 
curtains of white satin, heavily embroidered 
with gold thread, hung across the archway, and 
were almost as effective in deadening sound as a 
doorway would have been. Olivia's voice, as 
has already been stated, was of a very superior 
order — a full, rich contralto. To exercise it 
was always a delight to her, and an almost sure 
way of obtaining temporary obhvion from grief 
or anxiety. To-night it helped her to lose sight 
of the uneasiness awakened within her by that 
mysterious little adventure of her young hostess 
in the Park, as, hkewise, of her more personal 
subject for disquietude. But to the latter she 
was rather sharply brought back, when, at 
length, she reluctantly closed the piano, by the 
sound of a heavy sigh behind her. Turning, 
she found Mr. Estcourt reclining in an easy-chair 
a few feet distant. 

'How long have you been there, Mr. Est- 
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court ? ' she inquired, with a little acerbity in 
her tone ; ' and where is Claudia ? ' 

* I suppose Claudia is in the other room/ he 
replied. ' I had forgotten her and everything 
else, dear Miss Ashmead, in Ustening to your 
exquisite voice. I have been here since you 
began to sing, and it has been like the melody of 
angels ! I should be content to spend the rest of 
my life in sitting near you and hearing you sing.' 

* I am afraid I should not like to spend 
mine in singing to you, Mr. Estcourt,' retorted 
Olivia, laughing, * nor in Ustening to high-flown 
compliments on the subject either. But let us 
go to Claudia,' she added, rising to cut short 
the interview. 

Decidedly there was something about Mr. 
Estcourt himself, as well as about his manner, 
which Olivia did not like. In his unwelcome 
attentions and somewhat fulsome flatteries, her 
intuitions warned her that he had certain 
designs, and yet, despite all this show of 
admiration, she felt almost sure that he did not 
feel for her any real afiection, either of a 
paternal or marital nature. 
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Claudia did not prove to be in the outer 
drawing-room. Mr. Estcourt opined that she 
must have gone to pay a Uttle visit to the 
nursery, and challenged Miss Ashmead, whilst 
awaiting her return, to a game of chess. Olivia, 
who was fond of the game, assented, and both 
became presently absorbed in it. In Canada, 
Mr. Estcourt had been noted as a skilled player; 
but this evening he was very slow in his move- 
ments, his fingers hovered nervously over the 
board, and he often pressed his hand to his 
forehead, as though sufiering from headache, 
which, however, he denied to be the case. 

In the end the game proved to be a 
' drawn ' one, and just as the combatants were 
pushing back their chairs from the table, a 
timepiece of curious workmanship, standing on 
a cabinet close by, began to chime the hour of 
eleven. 

Startled to find it so late, Olivia sprang up 
in something like alarm at the continued absence 
of the young mistress of the house. 

'Where can Claudia be?' she exclaimed. 
' I muist reaJly go and look for her Oh, 
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Claudia!' As the words left her lips one of 
the windows of the room had been pushed open 
and Claudia had entered from without. There 
was a garden at this side of the house, smaU 
as a London garden in such a situation was sure 
to bey but beautifully kept. 

' Oh, Claudia,' repeated Olivia, approaching 
her, * how pale you look ! And how cold your 
hands are I How long have you been out in 
the garden ? ' 

' All evening, I believe. * Why, what time 
is it ? ' Claudia answered lightly ; but her teeth 
chattered as she spoke, and the feverish flush 
had left her face. As Olivia had declared, she 
looked very pale. 

' And with nothing on ? Is it possible that 
you can have been so foolish ? Oh, Claudia, 
your dress is quite wet ! ' 

Mrs. Douglas Awdry felt at her dress. It 
was of black lace, worn over a silk under-skirt. 
The bodice was low, and the girl's pretty arms 
and shoulders were covered only by the thin 
lace. 

' So it is wet — or damp, rather, I should 
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say. It must be with the heavy dew/ admitted 
Claudia, smiling. 

The next moment she was seized with a 
violent shivering fit. 

' Oh, I am so cold ! ' she exclaimed. ' Never 
mind, papa ' — Mr. Estcourt, who had, since her 
entrance, been keeping up a running com- 
mentary of anxious ejaculations, had now 
gathered his daughter in his arms — ' let me go, 
please! Til run up to the nursery fire and 
warm myself. Helsham always keeps a fire in 
the ante-chamber to the night-nursery.' And 
breaking from her father's embrace, she hurried 
away, followed by Miss Ashmead. 

When the two were standing together over 
the warm fire in the ante-chamber in question, 
which they had entered firom the corridor, and 
not by passing through the nursery — Claudia 
began to apologise very eagerly for her length- 
ened absence fi*om the drawing-room. 'But, 
I assure you, I had not the least idea,' she 
protested, ' not the very least idea that I had 
been out so long. How can I excuse myself 
for the rudeness ? ' 

c 2 
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'Don't try to excuse yourself, Claudia; I 
don't require excuses/ returned her fiiend ; 
*but, tell me, what made you leave the house at 
all ? And without a wrap ! The sun has been 
very hot to-day, certainly, but you know that 
we both noticed, even this afternoon, that the 
breeze was very cool. And for you to go out 
into the night air with bare arms and neck I 
It seems to me like madness. What will 
Douglas say ? ' 

' Oh, he must not be told,' said Claudia. 
* The reason I went out was because 1 felt so 
dreadfully warm just after dinner. I sat down 
on a seat on the lawn, and began to think, I 
suppose — so the time slipped away. Oh, how 
cold I am ! I cannot get warm 1 ' 

She had knelt down before the fire with 
her hands close to the bars, and the damp was 
steaming from her dress. 

' Claudia, you must go to bed this moment,' 
exclaimed Olivia, in an authoritative tone, 
' otherwise you will be ill. I hear nurse in the 
next room — ^I shall send her to order something 
hot for you to drink. Now, go at once, dear.' 
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* Very well, I will/ submitted Claudia ; 
' but don't say anything to Douglas when he 
comes in, excepting that I was a little tired. I 
am tired, really, but I shall be all right by the 
morning.' 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

PREGNANT FANTASIES. 

Would Claudia be * all right ' by the morning ? 
Olivia felt some doubt on the subject, and her 
doubt was justified by the event. It was a 
little later than usual when she came downstairs 
next morning ; but Olivia found no one in the 
breakfast-parlour but Mr. Estcourt. An open 
letter in his hand, that gentleman was restlessly 
pacing the apartment to and fro ; and although 
he paused on Miss Ashmead's entrance, and 
turned to greet her, Olivia fancied that for a 
moment he looked as though he scarcely 
recognised her. To her satisfaction, moreover, 
his manner was changed from that of last 
evening, and he quite neglected to persevere 
with his somewhat antiquated love-making. 
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At all events, he had not pulled himself together 
sufficiently from the preoccupying interests of his 
letter to offer her a single compliment before 
Captain Awdry made his appearance. 

Her very first glance at the latter showed 
Oh via that something was wrong. All Douglas's 
httle habits and personal idiosyncrasies were 
femihar to an observation quickened by love, 
and his ' cousin ' at once detected certain signs 
which even in boyhood had invariably marked 
occasions of mental disturbance on the young 
fellow's part. The first of these was that, as 
he came into the room, Douglas walked with 
his right hand tightly clenched and held a httle 
behind his erect, soldierly figure ; the second 
that he kept gnawing gently but incessantly at 
his lower lip. These actions, in Miss Ashmead's 
opinion, demonstrated themselves. They evi- 
denced (so it had always seemed to her) a 
nature sensitive to feel and to suffer, but strong 
to exercise self-control. 

' Olivia,' he said, taking her hand, but for- 
getting to wish her the customary 'good- 
morning,' *my wife is not at all well this 
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morning. Indeed, I am afraid she is very ill. 
I have just sent off for a physician.' 

* Oh, I am so sony ! I will run up to see 
her ! ' exclaimed Olivia, in quick sympathy. 

' What did you say, Awdry ? Who is not 
well? Claudia?' 

* Yes, Mr. Estcourt. I beg your pardon 1 ' 
added the young man, becoming conscious that 
he had acted rather strangely in addressing the 
information first, and exclusively, to the friend 
of his wife, rather than to her father. ' Yes, it 
is poor Claudia. She has passed a very rest- 
less and feverish night ; and this morning her 
hands are burning hot, and she complains of a 
violent headache. I hope it may turn out to 
be nothing serious ; but I feel, I confess, a good 
deal concerned.' 

Mr. Estcourt thrust his letter into his 
pocket, and rewarded his son-in-law, for a 
second or two, with a blank stare. * Claudia 
ill ? ' he repeated, as though taking in the 
intelligence with diflSculty. * We must have 
advice. We must send for a doctor.' 

' I have done so already, sir, Jacobs has 
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gone for Dr. Bellamy, who I believe is a very 
clever man. He will wait to bring him back. 
Don't go upstairs yet, Olivia I Breakfast is in, 
yon see. Let us have it first, please.' He 
placed a chair for her at the table. * Besides, I 
want to talk to you. Don't you think this has 
been coming on for some days ? ' 

* I think, at any rate, that Claudia appeared 
rather unwell last evening,' Olivia admitted. 

' Very unwell, I am afraid. Yes, I noticed 
how flushed she looked, poor child, and how 
unlike herself she seemed in many ways. How 
I regret that I went out! I ought to have 
remained with her — I wish I had ! ' 

' / wish so too, Douglas, because ' Olivia 

hesitated. 'I think it my duty to mention 
something that I fear will distress you.' And 
she went on to tell him how Claudia had 
spent the entire evening in the garden in her 
thin dress, and with no covering on head or 
shoulders. 

Douglas pushed back his chair from the 
table. 

* Good heavens ! ' he ejaculated. * And how 
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came you to let her do it ? My poor darling ! 
With her delicate constitution, it is enough to 

kill her. I — ^I' He paused suddenly, 

under the sense that he was glaring at Ohvia 
Ashmead in reproachful anger, and that she 
was returning his gaze with a strange, intent 
look — a look which he could not exactly 
fathom, but which somehow reminded him of 
that which he had seen in the eyes of a favourite 
dog of his own, as it was led off to be shot on 
account of some incurable disease. In another 
moment, the look had so far penetrated the 
young man's understanding as to cause him to 
ask himself, with a thrill of pain and dismay, 
whether it was possible that Miss Ashmead still 
cared for him more than as a cousin or a friend. 
In that case, how must his own complete 
forgetfulness of their former relations have 
affected her ! How must this excessive anxiety 
on his wife's account, which had led him to 
speak of her as he had just done, strike her ! 
A hot flush of distress and confusion mounted 
to the very roots of Captain Awdry's hair. 
' Pray, pray, pardon me ! ' he implored. ' What 
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a brute you must think me ! I have no right 
to blame you for Claudia's doings, or to expect 
you to act as her keeper. Please try to forgive 
my brusquerie. I think, however, that you^ 
Mr. Estcourt, might have had some regard to 
your daughter's health,' he added, turning upon 
that gentleman. *Were you with her out-of- 
doors ? Eeally, I cannot understand the busi- 
ness at all ! It seems to me such ' — he flashed 
out again into resentful indignation — 'such 
unparalleled carelessness.' 

'But, Awdry, my dear fellow, we didn't 
know where she was — either Miss Ashmead or 
I,' began Mr. Estcourt, in a feeble, fatuous kind 
of way. ' We ' 

But Olivia broke in upon his apology. To 
offer Douglas any satisfactory explanation of 
the fact that Claudia had chosen to spend the 
evening apart from her father and herself, and 
that she had made no effort to have it other- 
wise, would, she had reflected, be impossible 
without an allusion to the disturbing events of 
the afternoon. It would be better to stop any 
further discussion of the matter. ' The simple 
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truth, Douglas, is this,' she observed quietly, 
' I was at the piano for a long time after dinner, 
and I believe Mr. Estcourt was listening to me. 
Then we had a game of chess, and in the 
interest of it failed to notice Claudia's continued 
absence. You must lay the blame where you 
choose — on Claudia for not looking after us, or 
on us for not looking after her. But there can 
be no use, it appears to me, in either excuses 
or recriminations about the matter.' 

Douglas bowed. ' You are perfectly right,' 
he replied. '1 am behaving very discourt- 
eously. I must ask Mr. Estcourt's forgiveness 
now. My uneasiness on poor Claudia's account 
is making me shockingly cantankerous, I am 
afraid, sir.' 

Nevertheless, it was evident that, despite 
this acknowledgment, the young husband was 
feeUng seriously disaffected against the elder at 
least of his two companions ; and that breakfast 
did not prove a veiy pleasant or social meal. 
It had barely come to an end before Dr. Bel- 
lamy was announced. This gentleman's report 
upon his patient was somewhat vague. He 
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pronounced no clear diagnosis either as to the 
nature of the attack or its probable cause. He 
acknowledged, however, that the symptoms 
were a little serious, and proposed to call again 
in the evening. But by the evening it was 
plain enough, without professional assurance 
on the subject, that the symptoms were be- 
coming more than a Uttle serious. All day 
Claudia had been tossing jfrom side to side in a 
state of high fever, and once or twice, towards 
the close of it, Olivia fancied that she was 
growing rather hght- headed. The next day 
this suspicion was put beyond a doubt. At 
intervals the invalid's mind did unquestionably 
wander — though only for a few seconds at a 
time — and there was an evident incapacity for 
fixing the attention on anything requiring a 
continued efibrt of thought. Thus, through its 
various stages, phrenitis advanced in conjunc- 
tion with the febrile disease, until it had 
assumed the nature of delirium. 

On the fourth or fifth day of her illness 
Gaudia had lost all power of receiving external 
impressions, or at all events of apprehending 
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them. Her present surroundings had become 
a blank, and the poor sufferer was living in a 
world of distorted ideas, based, however, on 
vivid memories of the past. 

As may be imagined, her devoted husband 
passed his time in a state of the utmost alarm 
and solicitude. Outwardly, however, Douglas 
was calmer and more self-controlled now than 
in the first moment after the calamity had 
broken upon him. Only by those wordless 
signs which Olivia Ashmead was so quick to 
recognise did the young man betray how 
intense was his distress. That distress was 
heightened for him by the circumstance that, 
unless in the rare moments when sleep had 
been induced by the use of sedatives, he was 
rigorously excluded jfrom his wife's chamber. 
For, strange to say (at least it would have 
seemed strange had not custom rendered the 
phenomenon familiar), Claudia in her state of 
dementia had conceived a violent antipathy to 
the two beings whom she loved best in the 
world — her husband and her baby. If Douglas 
put his head in at the door, or even if she 
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heard his voice ia the passage outside, it was 
suflScient to increase her excitement ; whilst as 
for her child, who had been introduced in the 
hope of producing a beneficial effect on the 
mother's mind, the bare sight of him drove her 
to frenzy. Terrified by her screams the poor 
little * Grand Turk ' (this nickname was a libel 
on the most amiable and placid of infants) had 
to be borne from the room screaming in concert, 
and the experiment of bringing him there was 
not repeated. 

The presence of Olivia Ashmead, on the 
other hand, possessed a strangely soothing 
influence on the patient's irritable nerves. In 
her moments of highest exacerbation, a touch 
of her fingers (Olivia had that firm, warm, un- 
tremulous clasp which goes with a strong but 
sympathetic nature) would almost invariably 
induce a sort of mesmeric submission and 
quietude. And yet Claudia did not, it was 
evident, know her. Nearly always, if she gave 
her a name at all, it was that of Ella Thome. 
But, by whatever name she called her, there 
was Olivia constantly by her side — from the 
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very first hour of her illness her devoted at- 
tendant and patient nurse. It is true that a 
regular, trained nurse had been engaged from 
one of the hospitals, and also that Claudia's 
maid and other of the servants showed the 
kindliest readiness to attend upon their young 
mistress. After the first few days, however. 
Miss Ashmead would admit none of the latter 
to the room, and the nurse and she shared 
between them, night and day, those onerous 
and painful vigils. Painful at least they proved 
to Olivia, and something more than painful ! 

Ever since she had known Douglas Awdry's 
wife, Olivia had been studying her character — 
looking, so far as she could look, into her 
mind. But, to some extent, her scrutiny had 
been baflfled, and though she had shifted her 
point of view all round her object, she had 
found but few and small apertures to which to 
apply her eye. How many of us, indeed, can 
do more than peep through a very dark lens 
into the natures even of those who are nearest 
and dearest to us ? But now, with the loss of 
consciousness, certain barricades had fallen, 
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and Claudia's mind and soul seemed to be laid 
bare to her companion's gaze. In its present 
condition, however, the poor girl's mind was 
like a broken mirror, or a wind-swept lake. 
Though it reflected objects, it reflected them 
all awry and distorted, so that the true shape 
and meaning of them could not be discerned. 

Still, among the many strange notions, 
memories, or imaginings which passed like a 
changing and troubled phantasmagoria across 
the field of Claudia's disturbed intellect, and 
to a large extent beneath Olivia's vision, there 
was one idea so persistently present — one 
object so uniformly mirrored amongst those 
broken reflections — that the reluctant observer 
began, by-and-by, to feel sure — albeit that 
she shrank with unutterable dismay fi'om the 
conclusion — that this impression must represent 
a reality. And what was that impression? 
It was one wherewith the unfortunate patient 
was not only continuously haunted, but as con- 
tinuously excited. Living now almost entirely 
in the past, memory had, nevertheless, played 
poor Claudia a strange trick. The fact of 
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Hubert Stephens's death appeared to have been 
blotted from her recollection, and the notion 
that she had married Douglas Awdry whilst he 
was still alive had taken full possession of her 
disordered faculties. Further, in her fancy, 
she rarely got beyond her wedding-day, and 
never away from Canada. 

*Ella! EllaT she would murmur in a 
thrilling whisper, seizing OUvia by the arm. 
'He was in the church — Hubert — didn't you 
see him? He watched me marry Douglas; 
and he is coming on after us to denounce me 
at the wedding-breakfast, before all those 
people, and to claim me as his wife — ^his I his ! 
But I'll go back and kill him. Ella, come with 
me, and help me to kill him — to kill him I to 
kill him ! ' — ^her voice rising to a shriek of 
wild rage. 

At other times, harping still on the same 
notion of the one husband having witnessed 
or become cognisant of her marriage with the 
other, she would offer enormous bribes to 
Olivia, or the nurse, or to imaginary people 
whom she would beckon from corners of the 
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room, to commit for her the murder that would 
free her from exposure and disgrace. 

All this, however, though reiterated again 
and again, with but slight variations of the 
scene, might not have sufficed to fix the dread- 
ful idea in Miss Ashmead's head that these 
ravings and delirious alarms had a foundation 
of truth as their basis, but for the confirmatory 
testimony afibrded by another phase of the 
same idea. 

' Ella ! ' . . . Poor OUvia was just sinking 
into a doze one afternoon by the bedside of 
the patient, who lay in seeming quietude, when 
she was startled by a clutch of her shoulder 
and the sound of that blood-curdhng whisper 
80 common in cases of mental alienation. 
*Ella, I know what to do! I'll go in the 
night — 111 go in the night, and burn down the 
church — the church, and, ha I ha I the register 1 
Then there'll be no proof — no proof of the 
marriage ! Isn't it a good idea ? I'll burn the 
church 1 I'll go now ... I shall just catch 
the boat. , . . Don't hold me ! ' 

'Hush, hush, dear I' Olivia's firm hand 
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restrained her from rising as she had attempted 
to do. ' What church are you talking of, 
Claudia ? ' she asked soothingly. 

' What church ? As if you didn't know ! 
The church at St. Antoine — the Uttle church 
where Hubert and I were married. Ah ! how 
I hate him 1 . . . But I'll bum down the 
church ! I'll get the register and tear it to 
pieces! Then no one can know. . . . EUa, 
you cruel thing, let me go ! Let me go ! I 
want to get back before Douglas misses me. 
He has gone for a walk with Mrs. Campion. 
I . . I wish we hadn't come here, to Montreal ! 
It's dangerous, it's very dangerous to have 
come here. ... I will go, I tell you ! The 
boat is just starting to cross the river — I shall 
miss it if you keep me ! ' 

Wrought up to a frenzy of agitation by this 
conception — this insensate purpose, real enough 
to the poor sufferer — Claudia on this, as also on 
several subsequent occasions when laid hold 
upon by similar notions in respect to the 
destruction of the record of her first marriage, 
had to be withheld by main force from leaving 
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her bed. And in the use of that force Miss 
Ashmead was of necessity aided by the sick 
nurse. 

This woman, Mrs. Allen by name, was a 
tall, mascuhne-looking personage, with a pair 
of powerful, muscular arms, as hard to the 
touch, almost, as bars of iron. Her broad 
shoulders, massive bust, and firm round waist 
were encased in a neat black merino dress, and 
she wore a spotless white apron and quaker- 
like cap. Her face was large, Hke the rest of 
her, with a heavy under-jaw and a very de- 
cided moustache on the upper lip. The ex- 
pression was impassive, even stolid, but not 
disagreeable. As she moved about the room 
her step was as light as if she had weighed a 
hundred pounds instead of twelve stone ; her 
voice was soft, and her manners gentle. 

* I trust, Mrs. Allen,' observed Olivia one 
day — giving expression, at length, to an anxiety 
which had been weighing upon her ever since 
the fancied occasion for it had arisen — * I trust 
that you never repeat anything that may be 
said by your patients out of the sick-room — 
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especially things said when in a state of 
delirium ? ' 

' Bless me, no ! ' protested the woman. 
* Why, your ladyship, it just goes in at one ear 
and out at the other, all that rubbishing non- 
sense does. I never even listen — ^leastways, if 
I do listen for a moment, 'tis only to smile at 
the poor dears and their daft talk about things 
as never was and never could be except in their 
own demented brains — ^begging your pardon, 
my lady — miss, I mean.' 

Even a great woman (physically) may have 
a weakness ; and Nurse Allen's weakness was a 
desire to be supposed to be constantly in attend- 
ance upon the upper ten thousand. As a mode 
of impressing this fiction upon employers of 
the untitled class, she was in the habit of ad- 
dressing them with careless facility as *your 
lordship ' or * your ladyship/ and then hastily 
correcting the mistake. 

*I dare say you have nursed a good 
many cases of brain-fever?' questioned Miss 
Ashmead — ^noticing neither the title nor its 
withdrawal. 
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' La ! yes, miss — dozens and dozens of them. 
I've been engaged, too, in a private way, to 
take charge of ladies and gentlemen (all among 
the quality, you understand) as had gone entirely 
out of their minds, but as their friends didn't 
like to put in an asylum. Dear me, yes ! I've 
seen a deal of insane people, my lady — ^madam, 
I should say.' 

* And I suppose they all get hold of strange 
fancies ? ' 

*A11 of them. Yes, miss, and sticks to 
them, just like this poor young lady, who. never 
did no harm, I'll be bound, in all her life, and yet 
fancies she has committed bigamy. Listen now 
— she's got that church afire at last, bless her I ' 

The conversation had taken place imme- 
diately after a violent struggle to rise on the 
patient's part, and Claudia was now lying ex- 
hausted and motionless, with her eyes wide open 
and fixed upwards, though it was evident her 
straining gaze saw something very difierent 
from the carved ceiling of the room, or the satip 
canopy of her bed. 

* See, how the flames leap out of the roof, Ella, 
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and curl round the steeple/ she was muttering. 
* But I do wish the vestry would burn faster ! 
Ah, look ! the wall has fallen down — I can see 
inside. . . . There is the book on the table — 
the register book — lying open I I beUeve it is 
at the page where my name is written. Come 
nearer. Yes, I see it — ^I see it ! Claudia Estcourt, 
in such large, large letters ! And his is so small. 
That was because he was so nervous. Don't 
you remember, Ella, he would not let me watch 
him write his name ? And afterwards he covered 
it with the blotting-paper? He was far more 
nervous than I was. . . . Now, now, it's 
blazing ! . . . Let us run away, Ella. People 
are coming to see what the light is. . . . Let 
us run away and hide.' 

' Now, that there, it's all real to her, poor 
lady ! ' remarked Mrs. Allen, who, though not 
as a rule a great talker, would occasionally be 
seized with fits of garrulity, ' Their fancies is 
always real to them, no matter how silly. Now, 
I once had a case of a gentleman — a nobleman, 
I should say — though I'll mention no names — 
who fancied hisself an elephant. It wasn't a 
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fever with him. He'd been given to drink, 
unfortunately, and had gone clean out of his 
mind. Well, you'd hardly believe it, but it's 
true as the Gospel, your ladyship, that he 
wouldn't answer when we spoke to him, unless 
we called him Antoine. That was the name of 
an elephant he'd seen in Germany, they said. 
And when we wanted him to have his meals, we 
had to put a sixpence on a chair or a table, and 
he'd take it up with his lips, as he fancied was 
his trunk, and pop it into a box, like he'd seen 
the elephant do, and then ring a bell for his 
keeper, which, they say, used to take out the 
money and give him a bun. And after that he'd 
sit down, as a gentleman and a nobleman should, 
and have his dinner decent.' 

* But that, you say, was a case of permanent 
insanity ? ' put in Olivia. 

' Yes, ma'am, but permanent or temporary, 
it's all the same for fancies,' returned the nurse. 
' I could tell you tales by the dozen of their 
queer notions. There was one gentleman — 
well, he wasn't a lord, but an Irishman. He 
used to think he saw a peacock — a * pacock,' 
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he called it — a-sitting on the foot of his bed 
blowing a cornopean. And I'd a lady patient 
who believed she was the Empress Josephine ; 
and another who would have it that she was an 
alabaster vase. I've often thought it very curious 
and puzzling,' pursued Mrs. Allen, reflectively, 
' that people, even when their brains is wrong, 
should ever come to think themselves some one 
else than who they are. Because, you see, miss, 
the doctors, they tell us that our bodies is always 
changing, and that there ain't one bit of us left 
that was there a year or two ago. Yet we 
always know we're the same persons ; so it must 
be the mind that knows it, and it seems like as 
if, even when a mind's injured, it ought to know 
whose mind it is.' 

In her bungling fashion Nurse Allen had 
stated a very curious problem — one which it 
would be interesting to learn how metaphysi- 
cians, who, in their systems of philosophy, lay 
such stress on, and make so great use of the 
* unity of the ego,' would explain from their 
point of view — i.e. this loss of the consciousness 
of personal identity. 
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The question, however, whether ia its 
physiological or psychological bearing, did not 
at present interest Miss Ashmead, She was 
thinking, not of philosophy, but of her friend, 
trying to hope that Claudia's deUrious ravings 
had no more affinity with truth than those of 
the gentleman who saw the peacock at the 
bottom of his bed, or the lady who fancied 
herself the Empress Josephine. But it would 
not do. Olivia could not rid herself of the 
sense that these unconscious wanderings par- 
took of the nature of revelations — ^that, in fact, 
they were revelations, and terribly serious ones. 
Certainly, at any rate, one thing was evident. 
Claudia's affliction involved no loss of personal 
identity : she was always herself, Claudia, and 
no one else. Present time and present sur- 
roundings, to be sure, had faded from her ken, 
but she seemed to be living in the past. Ella 
Thome was a real person — was not Hubert 
Stephens real also ? Montreal was a real place, 
and so was St. Antoine. Was that church 
real, too, and the deed that had been done in 
it? Did there exist there the record of a 
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marriage, secretly entered upon ; perhaps never 
acknowledged, now broken, violated? How 
should she put it? What should she think? 
Whatever she thought — ^however she put it — 
those strange hallucinations and terrors turned 
Olivia Ashmead sick to the heart. They were 
not, she felt convinced, altogether the fruit of 
delusion. There lay behind them some miser- 
able truth ; and with that truth the little 
woman whom they had met in the Park on the 
day of Claudia's seizure was somehow connected. 
To this conclusion Olivia had arrived with in- 
tuitive, but no less positive, assurance. 

Nevertheless, throughout alj her illness, 
Claudia (curiously enough, seeing that the ill- 
ness was, in a great measure, occasioned by the 
shock of that unexpected encounter) never once 
breathed the names either of Madame Vandeleur 
or the little Claude. Her poor unhinged mind 
appeared to be filled and possessed by the one 
cruel and harassing conception already suffi- 
ciently dwelt upon. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 



AN UNWELCOME SUITOR. 



All day it had been oppressively hot — heavy, 
dreamy, August weather. In the early evening, 
however, a light breeze had sprung up, and 
Olivia Ashmead had stepped out to enjoy its 
refreshment in the small garden attached to 
Squire Awdry's London house. A tall holly 
hedge, behind the bronze railings, screened the 
garden from the curious gaze of loiterers along 
the road that ran outside. Seats were disposed 
about in various directions, but there was one 
which stood in a specially secluded nook — a 
garden-bench with an awning over it. To this 
Miss Ashmead at once made her way, and when 
she reached it, dropped thereupon, glad of the 
support for her trembling limbs. 

For Olivia was trembling. Not, however, 
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from physical weakness, albeit that she looked 
pale and worn and jaded. And that she should 
have looked so was not much to be wondered 
at ! What she had gone through, of late, had 
been almost sufficient to have broken down ^ 
constitution less excellent than her own. * In 
all my Ufe, I do declare, I never seen any one, 
my lady (beg pardon, miss, but use is second 
nature) — no, I never seen no one devote herself 
so to another — ^was it father, or mother, or 
sister, or husband — like as you have done to 
this sweet young lady, who, as they tell me 
below stairs, ain't the least bit of relation to 
you ! ' was the testimony Nurse Allen had 
borne to the efforts of her coadjutor. ' And, 
what's more, I never seen no one so handy over 
nursin' as hadn't been trained to it. If the 
young lady's honourable husband ain't grateful, 
why he don't deserve as she should have pulled 
through like this — though I didn't ought to say 
such a thing, perhaps, and her sleeping, poor 
dear, as peaceful as a new-born 13,mb.' 

But the * honourable husband ' had proved 
grateful — grateful enough to have satisfied Mrs. 
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Allen's disinterested enthusiasm. Only a few 
moments ago, Douglas had been pouring forth 
his gratitude in her ear, and it was his manner 
of doing so that had upset poor Olivia's equa- 
nimity, and sent her out into the garden with 
shaking knees and an overburdened heart. 
He had caught her as she came forth from her 
own room, dressed already for the evening — 
though it still wanted more than an hour from 
dinner time — and he had drawn her into a 
small sitting-room, or boudoir, which formed 
part of his wife's suite of apartments. There, 
with tears in his eyes, and an effusion almost 
abject, Douglas had loaded her with thanks and 
benedictions. He had held her hands in both 
his own ; he had kissed them again and again ; 
he had looked at her more admiringly and 
tenderly than he had ever done before, even 
when he had stood to her in the position of an 
affianced lover. And yet the love, the tender- 
ness, the agitation had not, Olivia knew, been 
really for her !^ Excepting as an instrument in 
restoring to him his adored wife, what, she now 
asked herself, with a pang of unwonted bitter- 
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ness and injustice, was she to the young 
man? 

Nothing 1 though she had loved him so 
ardently, so long, so faithfully. Nothing ! 
though she would have sacrificed all she pos- 
sessed to save him from sorrow or pain ; though 
she would well nigh have given her life to serve 
him. 

His love, his impassioned devotion, was all 
for her — his wife. Was she his wife? . . . 
Who — what was she ? No innocent girl, at all 
events, as Douglas thought, but a woman with 
a history. A woman with a dark, unwhole- 
some secret in her life. A woman as unworthy 
of his love, as she (Olivia) felt, in her heart, 
that she was the reverse. 

A few scalding drops welled up to her eyes, 
and overflowed upon her cheeks. But Olivia 
presently wiped them away. She was not the 
sort of person whose emotions find an easy vent 
in tears. Nevertheless, those she had shed had 
brought her relief. Breathing more freely, she 
looked around on the pretty garden, with its 
choice shrubs and blooming summer flowers. 
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A fountain, playing at a little distance, sent forth 
a pleasant, refreshing sound ; the gentle breeze, 
which just stirred the fringe of the awning 
over her head, was laden with the perfume 
of roses. Butterflies flitted by on idle wings, 
and the shadow of a large deadora lay softly 
on the grass at her feet. Despite the dull roar 
of the Great City, as it fell upon her ear with a 
subdued, not altogether unmusical reverbera- 
tion, hke the roll of a big drum, the spot 
seemed secluded and peaceful. A sense of 
calmness and serenity began to steal over her. 
As the beauty and fragrance penetrated to her 
senses, Olivia's mind recovered a higher tone. 
In this sweet balmy air there was purity and 
strength. She had left behind her, in the sick 
chamber, a stifling moral atmosphere, injurious 
to breath, productive of evil thoughts, of dark 
suspicions, of impatient misery. Here, perhaps, 
she might see things more clearly — might get 
some light as to what course it would be her 
duty to take in order to dispel, or to confirm 
those wretched suspicions, those harrowing 
doubts. To harbour them without seeking to 
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dispel or confirm them, would, Olivia felt, be 
impossible, and, as concerned Douglas's interests, 
wrong. . . . *Was this Douglas?' A man's 
step was crushing the gravel of a path that 
approached her seat. Olivia stooped her head 
to look from under the awning. No, it was 
not Douglas, but Mr. Estcourt. Olivia's first 
impulse at sight of this gentleman was to flee ; 
but to carry out that impulse was impossible, 
for in another moment Mr. Estcourt had placed 
himself in front of her. 

* Don't rise. Miss Ashmead ! Pray, don't go 
away ! ' he begged. * I have been watching for 
an opportunity of speaking with you alone for 
a long time ' (Olivia was quite aware of this 
fact), ' but you always run ojff in such a hurry. 
Please give me a few moments now ! May 
I sit by you ? ' 

Olivia made way in silence, and allowed 
him to take a seat on the bench. Whatever he 
wished to say, she had hastily reflected, it would 
be better to let him say it at once. 

* Let me thank you first,' he began, speaking 
with nervous rapidity. 'Let me thank you 
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once more for your extraordinary kindness, 
your wonderful goodness to my Claudia. You 
have earned, my dear Miss Ashmead, her life- 
loog gratitude, and my — my ' 

' Oh ! as for that,' interposed Olivia, with 
somewhat brusque impatience, ' what I have 
done was not done entirely for Claudia's sake.' 

' Ah ! do you mean Is it possible that 

I that I may hope that ' 

' What I mean,' again interrupted his com- 
panion, flushing crimson with annoyance, 'is 
that my interest in my Cousin Douglas's wife 
has been principally for his sake.' 

' Yes, yes, of course — of course you didn't 

mean ' Mr. Estcourt stammered and 

hesitated pitifully : * But I hope, dear Miss 
Ashmead, that, at least, you don't dislike 
me?' 

* If I did, it would be rather difficult to tell 
you so to yoior face, would it not, Mr. Est- 
court ? ' 

' But you smile now. That's encouraging ! 

Miss Ashmead, do I seem very old to you ? ' 

' I believe I know your age, Mr. Estcourt,' 

E 2 
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she answered stiffly, banishing the encouraging 
smile on the instant. 

* I don't look so old as I am though, do I ? 
And if I could only get my mind set at rest, I 
should look ever so much younger/ He put 
his hand up to his head as he spoke. ^ Miss 
Ashmead ' — with a sudden spurt of courage — 
* I want you to marry me.' 

* Do you indeed ? How extremely flatter- 
mg! 

* I should be so very, very much obliged to 
you, if you would,' he went on, apparently 
unconscious of her sarcasm, * I admire you 
immensely, you know.' 

' I know that you have been at the pains to 
try to make me think so. But admiration, Mr. 
Estcourt, is scarcely all that is needed as a 
preparation for marriage.' 

* But there is more than that. My feelings, 
I assure you, my dear young friend, are all that 
— that they ought to be.' 

' Well, we may waive the question — it is of 
no consequence. I cannot marry you, Mr. 
Estcourt.' 
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* Do you meaa it ? Oh ! do you really mean 
it ? ' There was a look of such blank dismay 
on his countenance, that Olivia felt puzzled. 

' I can't understand you, Mr. Estcourt,' she 
said ; * I know you do not love me, so that, 
even if our ages were suitable, and there were 
no other objections, it would be impossible to 
think of it. But, as it is, I cannot make out 
why you should wish to marry me?' 

' It is because there is no other way out of 
the wood 1 ' he answered, wildly. * No other 
refuge, no other hope! Oh, do take pity on 
me I If you only knew, I think you would, you 
are so kind. ... I haven't gone about things 
properly, I am afraid ; but I assure you, I should 
be tremendously proud of you, if you were my 
wife — and the settlements — the settlements 
would be all right — Fm a rich man, you 
know?' 

* Mr. Estcourt,' demanded Olivia, in an en- 
tirely changed tone, ' are you quite well ? It 
has sometimes struck me ' — she laid her hand 
kindly on his arm — ' that you ' — she hesitated 
a moment in her turn — ' Claudia says that you 
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used not to be so nervous, that you are much 
altered.' 

' Ah ! she has noticed it, has she ? — and 
you, too? Yes, I am altered. I sometimes 
think — don't tell any one, I implore you — I 
sometimes think — no, I won't say it. You can 
save me if you hke. You rfiust save me ! I 
shall keep on asking you and asking you till 
you do.' 

Ohvia rose. ' I am going in at once, Mr. 
Estcourt; and I may as well tell you that I 
mean to return home to-morrow. Claudia is 
now quite out of danger, and her perfect re- 
covery is only a question of time. I shall 
mention to Captain Awdry the fear that has 
struck me in regard to your health, and I shall 
also ask him, before I leave, to guard me from 
the molestation you threaten me with — that is, 
unless you will retract the threat yourself, and 
promise never again to allude to this subject.' 

* I will, I will, upon my honour as a gentle- 
man ! ' he eagerly exclaimed. ' Don't say any- 
thing to Awdry, don't, I beseech you. I didn't 
mean him to know until everything was settled. 
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because I felt sure he would oppose it — though 
it was my only hope, my only hope!' His 
head dropped dejectedly upon his bosom, and 
in this attitude Miss Ashmead left him. 

The next morning Olivia made an oppor- 
tunity for confiding to Douglas Awdry the 
rather peculiar assumption that she had based 
on Mr. Estcourt's odd manner and behaviour — 
which assumption the young man received with 
very natural reluctance and doubt, although it 
afterwards proved to be correct. In the after- 
noon she left London for Clavermere, carrying 
with her in her trunk a magnificent bracelet 
set with emeralds and diamonds, of which 
Douglas had begged her acceptance, as a faint 
token of his gratitude for her more than sisterly 
devotion to his wife throughout her trying 
illness. And, in her heart, as a result of that 
devotion, Olivia carried a secret, the burden of 
which was, she felt, too heavy to be borne. 

Three days after her return home, Miss 
Ashmead posted a letter to her brother-in-law, 
Eobert Hilton, in Canada. The letter, very 
carefully and cautiously worded, contained 
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a commission which she begged Eobert to 
execute for her in the neighbourhood of 
Montreal, which city, she was aware, he was 
in the habit of visiting once every month for 
business purposes. The result of that commis- 
sion was to be communicated in a private letter 
to herself, and no allusion to it, Olivia had en- 
treated, was to be breathed to her sister Edith. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

WHAT HAVE YOU DONE WITH IT? 

Mellow October had come, and one week of it 
had gone before Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Awdry 
returned finally to Clavermere. They had, it 
is true, visited the Chase for a couple of days 
upon Claudia's recovery from her illness, but 
that had only been to make preparations for 
an absence from England of several weeks. 
Those weeks had been spent in happy lotus- 
eating, contented loitering by the shores of the 
Swiss and Itahan lakes, to the immense benefit 
of Mrs. Douglas's health. Living indeed almost 
constantly in the open air, having cast aside 
with her convalescence the vague, but over- 
whelming dread which had laid hold upon her 
through that brief vision of Madame Vandeleur 
in Hyde Park, and enjoying the constant com- 
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panionship of her loving husband, without any 
distracting political interest or benevolent 
schemes to divert his attention from herself, 
Claudia had had a very good time of it. Her 
health had become not only rehabilitated, but, 
as it seemed to Douglas, established upon a 
firmer foundation than heretofore. She had 
more colour in her cheeks ; she had gained 
considerably in weight ; and though her pro- 
portions were still slender, her husband had 
several tunes of late avowed, with a playful 
aiFectation of horror, that she threatened to 
become an enormously stout woman. 

There did not, however, appear much sign of 
such a prediction finding fulfilment, as Claudia, 
a few days after her return home, knelt on the 
hearth-rug playing with her baby. She was 
occupying her favourite apartment, the summer 
drawing-room. A bright fire burned in the 
grate, lighting up her girlish figure (it was 
afternoon and growing a httle dusk), shining 
on her fair tace, and burnishing her chestnut 
hair. 

She had ordered the nurse to leave Master 
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Eustace in her charge until she rang for her 
return, and she was enjoying a delightful hour 
with her living plaything — the little treasure 
for whom her maternal fondness had been in- 
creased by separation. Reclining on a velvet 
cushion, and crowing with satisfaction as he 
pulled the downy feathers out of his mother s 
fan, the Grand Turk was, at present, as * good as 
gold,' and Claudia hoped that he might remain 
so a little longer, for she wanted to keep him with 
her until his father came in to see how bonny 
he looked in that negligent attitude, with his 
dear little bare legs sprawling in the firelight. 

Yesterday Douglas had ' run up ' to London 
to see Mr. Estcourt — so he had explained to 
his wife — though he had forborne to add that 
he had been summoned there by a very urgent 
letter. Claudia, however, was expecting him 
back this afternoon, and whilst she still knelt 
on the hearthrug playing with her child, she 
heard the wheels of the carriage returning from 
the station, whither it had been sent to meet 
him. She did not rise nor move, excepting to 
turn a smiling face towards the door. Thus, 
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when Douglas entered, his vision was greeted 
by a pretty, sweet, domestic picture, destined 
to remain for ever stereotyped upon his recol- 
lection, and to cause him, in view of events now 
close at hand, hours of acutest anguish. But, 
in happy ignorance of any impending crisis in 
his life — suspecting nothing of the blow which 
shifty Fortune — * that goddess blind, that stands 
upon the rolling restless stone' — was already 
lifting her hand to deal him — ^tbe young man 
approached his wife. 

* My darling ! ' he murmured, in a tone of 
infinite tenderness, stooping to embrace her, 
and then turning to kiss the baby, who, object- 
ing to his papa's moustache, mentioned the 
fact in his own way, but was pacified on being 
allowed to return to the alternate lubrication 
and destruction of his fan. 

' You are tired, Douglas ? ' said his wife, 
as he sank on a chair close at hand, with 
a very audible sigh, *ril ring for a cup 
of tea. It will refresh you before you go to 
dress.' 

* No, no ; don't ring. I have something to 
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say to you — some rather bad news to give you, 
dear Claudia.' 

* What about ? ' She was kneeling by his 
side, and Douglas had taken her hand in his. 
' Is it my father ? Is he ill, Douglas ? ' 

'He is not at all well, dearest. But his 
illness is not of a very common nature,' re- 
turned her husband. 'It is to be feared — 
indeed, two eminent physicians have pro- 
nounced it to be the case — that he is suffering 
from softening of the brain,' 

' Oh, Douglas, how horrible ! But he will 
get better ? ' 

' My poor child, I don't like to tell you, but 
I am afraid — (you must try to bear it as well 
as you can, darling) — I am afraid there is very 
little hope of that. One thing that makes his 
case the more serious is that the disease has 
been coming on very slowly and gradually. 
He is here^ Claudia — I have brought him down 
with me ; but ' 

* Oh, Douglas, where is he ? Poor papa I 
Let me go to him ! ' 

' Not yet, love. I have something more to 
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say first,' he rejoined, tightening his clasp of 
her hand, * I must tell you, because it is neces- 
sary that you should know it, what has brought 
on this afHiction/ 

'Yes, tell me!' she pressed, exhibiting 
much less agitation than her husband had 
anticipated. 

' The cause of the mischief is this, Claudia. 
Your father has failed in business.' 

' Failed in business ? Impossible ! Why, 
Douglas, he is exceedingly rich.' 

' He has not been rich for a great many 
years, dear. At the time of our marriage he 
was a poor man, and he knew it ! He de- 
ceived me, Claudia. ... If he were not your 
father, and if I did not think it possible that,, 
even then, he might not have been altogether 
responsible for his behaviour, I should say 
some very hard things. He promised me 
20,000Z. as your dower, knowing, all the time, 
that he possessed hardly as many hundreds! 
But, you know, dearest, that I did not marry 
you for money — so that part of the affair does 
not greatly signify.' 
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' But I don't understand/ faltered Claudia, 
when he paused. *How could he have been 
poor, Douglas, with his great warehouse and 
dock-yard, and that place in London ? ' 

' My dear, it has all been carried on under 
false conditions for a long time. I cannot 
explain everything to you just now. Your 
father lost money heavily through speculations 
— ^very wild ones, it seems to me. He has 
been expecting the smash to come for ever so 
long; but it was only last week that he was 
declared bankrupt.' 

* Oh, Douglas, are you very angry ? I am 
so sorry ! ' Claudia tried to draw away her 
hand ; but her husband held it ftist. 

' I am not angry with yoxt^ my dear wife,' 
he replied, kissing her, *but I am certainly 
disappointed in Mr, Estcourt. He is not the 
man T took him to be. . . . But we won't talk 
about that. There is just another thing I want 
to say. I have not only received nothing from 
him of the sum he agreed to hand over on 
your behalf, but I have actually lent your 
father, at various times since our marriage 
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money to the amount of 6,000/., which he 
borrowed from me under the plea of temporary 
embarrassment — ^withholding, in what, but for 
his unfortunate condition of mind, I should 
describe as a flagrantly dishonest way, any true 
explanation of his position.' 

' Oh, Douglas I ' ejaculated his wife, buist- 
ing into tears of surprise and vexation : ' I feel 
so grieved — so ashamed ! ' 

' My darling, I knew you would be dis- 
tressed. Your own nature is so honourable, 
and I would have spared you this pain if I 
could* But I am compelled to tell you every- 
thing, because, dear, I want to clear off your 
father's liabilities. They are not very heavy, 
but they will take all the ready money I can at 
all spare ; and I must ask you, love, to let me 
have, for the time being, at any rate, that five 
thousand pounds which you have in the Cana- 
dian Bank.' 

There was no reply. These simple words 
had come upon Claudia like a startling thunder- 
clap on a smiling summer's day — or the sudden 
bursting of a bomb-shell at her feet. Her 
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heart throbbed violently, there was a sense of 
suffocation in her throat, and the room seemed 
to be turning round with her. Although he 
^was so near, Douglas's voice, when he spoke 
again, appeared to come from a long distance. 

' You don't object to lend me the money, 
do you, Claudia ? ' 

' What money ? ' she managed at length to 
gasp. ' I don't know what you mean. Let me 
get up, Douglas ; the fire is too hot.' She rose 
and seated herself on a low chair, drawing 
it first into the shadow, close by the mantel- 
piece. 

The baby still lay crowing and kicking 
contentedly on his pillow, in the warmth of 
the leaping blazes, innocently unconscious of 
any change about him — any new shaping of 
events by that destiny which held his own 
future, as well as that of others, in its hands. 

'My dear Claudia, you must know to 
what money I allude? The five thousand 
which your Uncle John left you in his will. 
So far as I know, you have not even drawn 
any interest from it since our marriage. I 
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have often thought of speaking to you on the 
subject ; but, somehow or other, it has always 
been at times when we were not together, and 
afterwards the thing slipped my memory/ 

And all this time, Claudia had believed 
that her husband had never even heard of that 
bequest ! Without knowing it, she had been 
walking on the brink of a dark gulf of danger ! 
She shuddered now, as her eyes were opened to 
look down into it. 

' I am waiting, my wife, for your reply to 
my request.' There was a slight but subtle 
alteration in Douglas's tone, and he was leaning 
forward, with his elbows on his knees, to gaze 
into her darkening corner. 

' I have no money in Canada, Douglas,' she 
blurted forth, in desperation. * Nor anywhere 
else, either.' 

' How ? ' he ejaculated. * Your father gave 
me to understand Besides, I saw the do- 
cuments to prove it. I made arrangements that 
the legacy should remain your own after 
marriage. Claudia, for God's sake, explain 
yourself. If you want this money for any 
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special purpose, say so. I can raise what is 
required elsewhere, of course. I only thought 

that as that was lying idle My dear girl, 

be candid. Surely, surely, you can trust your 
husband. And surely^ surely^ you are not 
trying to deceive roe.^ ' 

*No, indeed, I am not. Oh, Douglas, I 
haven't got that money, I really haven't.' 

' Then what have you done with it ? ' he 
demanded sternly. 

A dead silence followed the question. Still 
bending forward to gaze at her, Douglas saw 
that his wife was trembling violently, and that 
she held her clasped hands pressed against her 
heart. 

' What does it mean .^ What can it mean ? ' 
murmured the young man under his breath. 
All at once an idea struck him. * Claudia, 
have you given the money to your father ? ' he 
questioned. 

The suggestion appeared to open a way of 
escape before her, and Claudia seized upon it. 
She did not speak, for the power of articulation 
seemed to have left her, but she nodded assent. 

r 2 
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* When ? ' the queries came in sharp, austere 
accents. * Lately ? ' 

A negative shake of the head answered. 
' When, then ? Before your marriage ? ' 
This time Claudia nodded again. 

* Ha ! He deceived me about that also, 
then ? And you^ Claudia — I don't understand 
— ^why did you not tell me this before ? How 
could you believe, as you have always professed 
to do, that your father was so wealthy, when 
he had robbed you of your little fortune ? For 
Heaven's sake, clear up this mystery, Claudia. I 
must know the whole circumstances of the case.' 

' So you shall, Douglas, to-morrow. Only 
wait till to-morrow,' urged Claudia, finding 
voice at last. ' I will tell you everything to- 
morrow. And don't speak, please, to papa 
about — about it to-night. He — I will get him 
to tell you himself.' 

' Whatever there is to tell, I must know it 
before I sleep,' rejoined her husband, firmly. 
' Oh, Claudia, what does this mean, this dark 
cloud that has risen up between you and me ? 
— ^There is some one at the door— Come in ! ' 
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' If you please, sir, Mr. Sloane wishes to 
speak with you for a few moments/ 

Mr. Sloane was the young squire's bailiff, an 
honest man, whose zeal and discretion in carrying 
out his plans and reformations on behalf of his 
tenantry had won his employer's cordial liking 
and esteem. 

'Where have you shown him?' he asked 
the servant. 

'He is still in the hall, sir,' replied the . 
man. ' Mr. Estcourt was in the library, and Mr. 
Sloane seemed only to want to say a word to 
you, so ' 

' Oh, Douglas, send papa in here to me, 
please ! ' interposed his wife. 

' I will bring him to you at once,' was 
DougWs rejoinder. ' Shall I ring for nurse ? 
I am afraid the poor little fellow has hurt him- 
self with that fan.' 

He suited the action to his words, and, as 
Claudia caught up the crying infant, quitted 
the room. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 



DISCONCERTED. 



A MINUTE or two later Mr. Estcourt entered, 
closely followed by a servant, who had come in 
to light the apartment. Claudia watched the 
young footman with deep impatience, as he went 
about performing this task in what appeared 
to her an unusually dilatory manner. In the 
sweep of more personal anxieties, Claudia had 
forgotten for the moment all about that dire 
calamity wherewith her father was threatened ; 
and nothing in his appearance, as she bestowed 
upon him a hasty salute, had served to remind 
her of it. Her whole thoughts and emotions, 
in fact, were concentrated upon one dominant 
desire — that of getting Mr. Estcourt alone for a 
brief space before her husband returned. She 
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could have shaken that good-looking John 
Thomas for stepping about the room with such 
a soft cat-like tread, and lowering the blinds 
with that unnecessary gentleness and delibera- 
tion ; and she could have shaken her father 
afterwards, when the nurse came in and he 
refused to give up the baby, whom he had taken 
in his arms and was dandling about in a very 
masculine and unhandy fashion. 

' Oh, papa, do let Helsham have him I ' she 
exclaimed at length, positively stamping her foot 
with vexation. 'He has been here so long; 
and he wants food. Take him away, Helsham, 
at once/ 

'Now, papa, sit down— sit here — please,' 
she went on eagerly the moment they were 
alone together, motioning Mr. Estcourt to the 
chair Douglas had been occupying, and which 
stood with its back to the conservatory formerly 
described as opening out of this apartment. ' I 
want to say something to you.' 

' Yes, yes, my dear.' Mr. Estcourt settled 
himself in the chair with a sigh of comfort. 
* What a prietty room this is 1 And what a nice 
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warm fire ! ' he stretched out his hands towards 
the blaze. 

' Oh, papa, never mind the fire ! listen to 
rae,' pleaded his daughter. ' I want to speak 
to you before Douglas comes in. You know 
that money, the 5,000Z. that Uncle John left 
me ? Well, I want you to say that you have 
had that money, that I gave it to you. Papa, 
you must say it.' 

' But I haven't had it,' he returned, looking 
at her in dull wonder. Then his face slowly 
lighted up. ' Ah ! that's a good idea ; I never 
thought of it before. Claudia, lend me that 
money ; I can retrieve my position with it. I 
know of a splendid speculation, a sure way of 
making a fortune. Do lend it me, my girl ; you 
shall have it back a thousandfold. You will, 
will you not ? ' 

' Papa, listen, pray, pray listen ! I haven't 
got the money, 1 have lost it. Douglas does 
not know how, and I cannot tell him how. 
Papa, you must help rae, you must save me I 
Don't you love me, father dear? ' 

' Lost it ? The five thousand ? ' A look of 
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Stupid bewilderment settled upon Mr. Estcourt's 
countenance. *Did you buy shares in the 
Silver Star Mine, Claudia ? ' 

' Papa, papa, how stupid — oh, how stupid 
and unkind you are ! ' cried Claudia, in petulant 
irritation. * Do try to pay attention to what I 
am saying to you. I do not wish my husband 
to know how I have lost the money, and so I 
want you to pretend that I gave it to you. It 
cannot make any difference to you ' 

' But it would make a difference to me, a 
mighty difference, by Jove, if I had it I I could 
save myself from ruin. No, I am ruined s but 
I could get everything back again, more than 
everything ! Claudia, I am a penniless beggar. 
Are you sure you can't lend me any money ? ' 

Claudia clenched her hands in the effort 
to control her impatient anguish of mind. 
* You shall have a home with us, dear papa,' she 
began. ' You shall never miss a single comfort, 
only ' 

* Only, that's not what I want,' he broke in. 
' I — I like to feel independent, naturally, at my 
age. And Awdry and I, you see, we don't 
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exactly hit it. It would be far better, far better 
for us all, Claudia, if you would lend me the 
money/ 

'Oh, what shall I do?' She wrung her 
hands in despair, remembering now what she 
had been told as to her father's condition. It 
was plain, indeed, that his brain was touched. 
He had actually forgotten what she had said a 
minute ago ! But she must make another effort 
to achieve her purpose. 'Papa dear, try to 
understand,' she said, kneeling by his side and 
speaking very slowly and gently. ' I have told 
Douglas already that I gave you my uncle's 
legacy before our marriage, and unless you 
want to kill me with shame and sorrow, to bring 
me to ruin as well as yourself, you must support 
me in what I have said. You must tell him 
that I did give it you.' 

' But I never had it. I'm sure I never had, 
Claudia ! ' 

' Good gracious, papa, you will drive me 
mad. Of course, I know you did not have it, 
but ' 

' Of course you know he did not have itl\ 
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Whose voice was that? Claudia did not 
recognise its strange and husky tones ; neither, 
for half an instant, as she turned round with a 
startled cry, did she recognise the speaker. At 
the end of that half instant, however, she saw 
that it was her husband who stood there, 
ghastly pale, by the conservatory door. How 
long had he been in the room ? How could 
he have come in without her hearing him ? 

' Douglas ! ' She gasped his name with a 
piteous, deprecating air. 

But the young man did not at once stir. 
Holding his hat in his hand, he remained as if 
transfixed to the spot, staring at her with a 
stony, stricken air. 

*What is it, Claudia?' demanded Mr. 
Estcourt, in the vacant, puzzled manner that 
was becoming habitual to him. * Why, Awdry ' 
— ^he had turned as he spoke to look behind 
him — ' I didn't know you were in the room. I 
didn't see you come in.' 

* So I presume. But there was no mystery, 
sir, about my entrance,' rejoined Awdry — his 
eyes still upon his wife. * I had gone outside 
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with my steward, and I came in this way 
through the greenhouses. The matting, I sup- 
pose, deadened the sound of my footsteps ; and 
so — though I did not mean to eavesdrop — ^I 
came upon a scene and overheard a conversation 
which I can easily believe was not intended for 
my ears.* 

' Douglas ! ' Claudia cried again ; and at 
this repetition of his name her husband stepped 
forward and laid his hand upon a table. 

' Get up ! ' he commanded sternly, but 
without helping her to rise. * Come here ! ' 

Claudia obeyed. Ah! how changed was 
this way of addressing her — this way of treat- 
ing her, on the part of her hitherto adoring 
husband ! Her knees shook so that they would 
hardly carry her towards him. 

* Turn this way, with your face to the light. 
Now look at me ! ' Douglas had laid a hand 
on each of her shoulders. ' Look straight into 
my eyes ! ' 

She essayed to do so. But the intense, 
searching gaze that met her own was more 
than she could bear. At the end of a second 
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her eyes fell, a crimson flood suffused her face 
and neck, and, to cover her confusion, she burst 
into a little hysterical laugh. 

' Oh, Douglas, how absurd I Let me go,' 
she said, shrinking away from him. But he 
did not relax the grasp of her shoulders. 

' Is this my wife ? This cowering, guilty- 
looking creature ?' he groaned under his breath. 
' Claudia, Claudia, for pity's sake reUeve my 
anguish ! You have told me a lie — a miserable, 
black, wilful he. You would have had your 
father join in the deception. But oh, show me 
that there is nothing worse behind. You 
cannot be all false with that fair, sweet face. 
I cannot be altogether deceived in you.' 

' No, no. Indeed you are not, Douglas ! ' 
she broke in eagerly. 

* Then tell me exactly what you have done 
with that 5,000Z. Explain to me what you 
meant by saying — by talking about " shame and 
sorrow " and " ruin " in connection with any- 
thing you can have done. Claudia, what could 
you — what could you have meant by that ? ' 
' I did not mean anything by it,' she pro- 
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tested. ' Oh, Douglas ! you are hurting me ! 
Your hands are like ironl Please let me sit 
down.' 

He loosened his fingers, and she sank into 
the nearest chair. 

* You cannot tell me, then .? You will not 
explain ? ' he asked, with another change in his 
voice. 

* Yes, I will. I will tell you everything 
to-morrow ; all you want to know.' 

* To-morrow f Yes, when you have had 
time to concoct a story. That will not do, 
madam.' The tone was so ringing and harsh 
with pain and withering contempt that Claudia 
shuddered, and Mr. Estcourt rose from his 
chair, tottering hke an old man, and holding 
out his hands in feeble remonstrance. 

* Dear me ! Dear me ! What is it all 
about, Awdry ? What has she done ? I don't 
understand.' 

' I am glad you don't,' returned his son-in- 
law, ^Be kind enough not to interfere, Mr. 
Estcourt. I will give you three minutes' grace, 
Claudia, to begin your confession spontaneously 
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—to make a clean breast of it. At the end 
of that time I shall have something to say.' 
He took out his watch and held it in his 
hand. 

' Oh, how you frighten me, Douglas ! How 
can I tell you anything whilst you look like 
that ? ' cried his wife, in whose alarm there was 
no pretence. * How dreadfully unkind you are 
to treat me so ! ' 

*If your conscience is free from wrong 
you can have no fear of me, your husband,' 
he answered, his lips quivering as he glanced 
at her pretty young face, which had grown 
as white or whiter than his own. 

Then, not trusting himself to look again, he 
bent his eyes on his watch, and so remained 
until the three minutes had expired. They had 
passed in silence. 

* Now listen.' He put his watch into his 
pocket, and took a step nearer to her, * Listen 
to me, Claudia. Until you have written me 
out a full, true, and detailed explanation of this 
affair — this wretched secret, whatever it may 
be — ^lam no longer your husband, nor are you 
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my wife. Unless you give me that account by 
to-morrow I shall leave home, and I shall not 
return before I receive it. And, mind, there 
will be no possibility of deceiving me in the 
matter. I shall sift the truth of whatever you 
may tell me to .the bottom. Having discovered 
that you are capable of falsehood, I can no 
longer rely on your bare assertion.' 

With these words he seized his hat, and 
before Claudia's paralysed tongue could frame 
a syllable in reply he had left the room. 

Then a burst of tears came to the relief 
of her overstrained nature, and she wept with 
hysterical violence. Poor Mr. Estcourt, weep- 
ing himself in bewildered distress, strove to 
comfort her ; but Claudia repulsed him roughly. 

* It's your fault, papa I ' she exclaimed with 
angry vehemence, reverting to her old habit of 
shuffling the blame of her misdeeds from her 
own shoulders. * It's your fault. You should 
have done what I asked you. It was horribly 
selfish of you, when it could have done you no 
harm to listen to me. And now, I don't know 
what I shall do. Douglas is so peculiar — ^so 
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strait-laced in his notions. Oh I what shall I do ? 
What can I do ? ' 

Thus alternately bemoaning herself and 
accusing her father of being the cause of all her 
troubles, Claudia wore off the first edge of her 
alarm, and regaining some measure of con- 
fidence in herself, and in her influence over her 
husband, as well as in what she was pleased to 
think of as her wonted good luck, she began 
to pluck up a little courage, and to hope that 
things might not turn out so badly as she had 
feared. Danger had menaced her so long, and 
at times so closely, and yet had she not always 
escaped? Perhaps she might escape again. 
Perhaps she might think of some explanation — 
some story so plausible that Douglas might 
believe without seeking to verify it as he had 
threatened to do. 

The gong sounded for dinner as she reached 
this stage in her reflections, and taking her 
father's arm Mrs. Douglas Awdry repaired to 
the dining-room, resolved to assume in her 
husband's presence an air of injured innocence 
and outraged dignity, which she trusted would 
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not be without its just eflfect upon his mind. 
That he who had hitherto bestowed upon her 
such doting affection, such admiring, trusting, 
even reverent love, could be permanently 
alienated by what had occurred was surely 
impossible. Only she must manage — she must 
manage that nothing worse should happen. 

On entering the dining-room she glanced 
round anxiously, but Douglas was not there. 
The butler drew out her chair, and endeavour- 
ing to look imconscious of aught amiss, although 
he plainly scented trouble in the air, observed 
quietly : 

^ Master bade me tell you, madam, that he 
had gone out, and that he should not return to 
dinner.' 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 



A TRAGIC ENDING. 



Husband and wife did not meet again before 
luncheon on the following day. Yet neither of 
them had left the house throughout the morn- 
ing. Douglas, who had passed the night 
entirely without sleep, had waited in the 
libraiy in the hope that Claudia would bring or 
send him that written communication he had 
demanded of her. Claudia, for her part, had 
spent the long, restless hours in her own private 
sitting-room, listening, with mingled fear and 
hope, for her husband's approaching footstep. 
She had concocted a story relative to the loss 
of her five thousand pounds ; but she had not 
dared to commit it to paper as he had bidden 
her, for she was sensible that there were weak 
points in it — that, if examined too closely, it 

a 2 
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might not be found to hold water. Neither 
had she dared to seek Douglas out with that 
tale. (For the life of her she could think 
of no better one.) If, however, he would but 
corae to her — and by so doing prove his anxiety 
for reconciliation — then Claudia had felt all 
might be well. Then she would venture to 
tell him her story; she would interlard it 
with protestations of affection, and his love 
would put it out of his power to carp at, or 
criticise, her statements. So she had tried to 
hope and persuade herself. But at the bottom 
of her heart, alas ! Claudia had all along been 
conscious of a sickening presentiment of evil, 
which, as the tardy moments dragged them- 
selves away without bringing her husband to 
her, had so increased in force that it had re- 
fused to be stifled. 

Once, indeed, she had thought Douglas was 
coming, and her heart had leaped into her 
mouth. But the man's footstep had turned 
out to be only that of Mr. Estcourt. His en- 
trance had so disappointed her that Claudia 
had been on the point of greeting her father 
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with a welcome the reverse of filial. Some- 
thing, however, ia his appearance had arrested 
the unkind words on her tongue* Never until 
this moment had his daughter reahsed how 
great was the change which had come over the 
once flourishing Quebec merchant. In former 
days there had been a dignity about his carriage 
and demeanour, now entirely vanished. His ex- 
pression and his conversation had betokened in- 
telligence ; his disposition had been amiable, his 
manners gentlemanly and prepossessing. Now 
his gait had become slouching, his movements 
fidgety, his speech wandering and uncertain, 
his spirits variable — one moment unaccountably 
elated, the next correspondingly depressed. 
Moreover, within the last year, and, as it now 
struck Claudia, more particularly within the 
last month or two, her father had grown to 
look yeai's older. In the full daylight also she 
now noticed, as she had failed to do last evening, 
that streaks of grey showed plentifully in his 
hair, and that he looked altogether shrunken 
and enfeebled. 

Even in the midst of her own pressing dis- 
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quietudes, a movement of compassion took 
possession of her, and Claudia returned to the 
stricken man, this morning, some of the tender- 
ness which he had formerly lavished so freely 
upon her. 

Douglas, too, when the three met at the 
luncheon-table, showed his father-in-law par- 
ticular attention and consideration. He had a 
sense of having been somewhat unjust towards 
the poor man — of having neglected to make 
sufficient allowance, in his judgments respecting 
his conduct, for that brain disorder which might 
have been coming on longer even than the 
physicians now suspected. One thing at any 
rate had been made clear to him on the previous 
evening, through the conversation he had over- 
heard — ^i.e. that as regarded the mysterious, 
and, according to Claudia's own showing, culp- 
able disposal of het legacy, Mr. Estcourt had 
had neither share nor knowledge* 

Luncheon over, the young squire detained 
his wife for a brief conversation. * Have you 
prepared that paper for me, Claudia?' he 
asked. 
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* No, dear ; but why should you wish me 
to write ? Come with me into another room, 
Douglas, and let me tell you everything/ 

* I have already given you my decision on 
that subject,' he replied, speaking all the more 
stifl3y because he found it hard to resist her 
pleading tone. *I require the statement in 
writing. When you have got it ready, you 
will please send it after me to London. I leave 
this afternoon by the five o'clock express.' 

* Oh, Douglas ! Do you want to break my 
heart ? You can't mean to go away and leave 
me like this 1 ' she cried. 

A spasm of pain crossed the young man's 
face. * How do you suppose my heart feels, 
Claudia .P' he said. *I shall return directly I 
receive your explanation. And in any case,' 
he added, looking back on her with a softened 
glance as he turned to quit the room, * in any 
case I should have to go up to town for a few 
days, in order to arrange Mr. Estcourt's afiairs, 
of which I have now assumed the responsibility.' 

' But you will not leave without seeing me 
again — without saying good-bye?' she called 
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after him. The misery in her voice was so un- 
equivocal that Douglas replied by a dissentient 
shake of the head. 

' No, he would not leave her without a 
word of farewell. How he loved her still, that 
beautiful young wife of his, despite the terrible 
blow which his faith in her had received ! If 
he could only have awakened to find that scene 
of last evening a dream, Douglas felt that he 
would wiUingly have sacrificed half his posses- 
sions — nay, the whole of them. 

He was walking now across the park. It 
had occurred to him to go and call upon Olivia 
Ashmead, and to beg her to be as much with 
Claudia as she could during his absence. His 
object in this he had not very clearly defined, 
even to himself ; but he had a vague idea that 
his wife might be brought to confide her trouble 
(her folly, or sin, as the case might be) to Olivia ; 
and he had the strongest reliance on the benefit 
which Olivia's influence and advice would in 
that case afford her. 

On reaching Mrs. Ashmead's house he was 
phown into the morning-room, where ho foimd 
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that lady alone, engaged in sealing a note which 
she had just written. 

'I hope Olivia is at home, aunt?' he in- 
quired, shaking hands (at times Douglas still 
addressed her by this term of relationship, to 
which she had no title). 

*Why, did not Claudia tell you? Eose 
sent for her rather suddenly ; her baby is not 
very well. Olivia went to Longenvale yesterday 
morning. I wonder Claudia did not mention it.* 

' I am sorry she is away just now,' observed 
Douglas. 

* And so am I, because Douglas, do 

you see, this note is for you. I was on the 
point of sending it to ask you to come here. I 
don't know exactly what I ought to do ; but 
something a little peculiar has happened.' 

* Yes ? Is it anything I can help you 
about ? ' he inquired. 

' Oh, it does not concern myself,' rejoined 
Mrs. Ashmead. ' The fact is, it concerns you 
— ^you and Claudia.' 

' Yes ? ' he again interrogated. 

*It is difficult to. tell what to do.' Mrs. 
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Ashmead drew a letter from her pocket as she 
spoke. *I have been so greatly surprised. 
But of course you must have known all about 
it. Only it seems so strange, so very strange, 
that you should have kept it from us, Douglas.' 

* My dear Mrs. Ashmead, you are talking 
in riddles ! ' protested the young man, struggling 
against the undefined apprehension which her 
words were awakening within him. ' Be kind 
enough to speak plainly.' 

' Well, of course, I mean to tell you what 
we have heard,' resumed his companion. *I 
was sending for you on purpose. It is in this 
letter.' She turned over the one in her hand. 
' The letter is from Eobert Hilton — Edith's 
husband, you know — and it is addressed to 
Olivia. I shouldn't have opened it if Olivia 
had been at home, but Eobert has never 
written to her before, and naturally, you see, 
I. was afraid, when I saw the direction, that 
something might be wrong with Edith. But it 
wasn't that, and, though I don't know whether 
Olivia would say I am doing right or not, I 
think you ought to know.' 
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* If it is anything that conceras my wife or 
myself, I am sure I ought to know,' put in 
Douglas, trying to keep calm. 

' Oh, as for that, you must know — if it is 
true, that is. But I think it hardly can be — 
Douglas, haven't you always told us that your 
wife was a Miss Estcourt ? ' 

' Certainly, I have,' he answered, opening 
his eyes wide. 

* She was not a widow, theu, was she? ' 
Douglas burst out laughing. 'A widow? 

Claudia ! I should think not ! ' 

' Ah, it must have been some other Claudia 
Estcourt, then, of course. I thought it was 
impossible that you should have deceived us I 
Eobert Hilton has found a mare's nest. I'm glad 
I've told you, though, for my own satisfaction.' 
' You have not told me anything yet, aunt.' 
' No ? Well, it is not of much consequence, 
since it is not our Claudia. But it seems that 
Bobert Hilton has found in the register-book of 

a church somewhere near Montreal and, by 

the way — it is the most curious thing in the 
world, but it appears, from the letter, that it 
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was Olivia who asked him to look through 
it! How can that be accounted for, I' 
wonder ? ' 

' Go on ! Pray go on ! ' 

Mrs. Ashmead was busy drawing the 
letter from its envelope, so that she did not 
notice the sudden change in her interlocutor's 
expression, 

* It was in an old registry—four or five 
years ago— and that of itself, Douglas, prt)ves 
that it couldn't by any possibihty have been 
youi: wife, since she would then have been a 
mere child. It seems quite silly, really, to 
talk about it. Humph, here it is ! Eobert has 
copied out, date and all, the record of a mar- 
riage between a Miss Claudia Estcourt, and a 
Hubert Henry Stenhouse, which took place at 
a village called St. Antoine. But the curious 
thing is — why upon earth Olima ? Oh ! Douglas, 
what is the matter? You look so strange! 
Could it, after all ' 



' Will you kindly allow me, Mrs. Ashmead, 
to read that letter ? ' begged Douglas, stretching 
out his hand for it. 
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' Certainly. Yes, read it for yourself/ she 
assented. *But I sincerely hope that I have 
not done any mischief ? ' 

He did not reply, for already his eyes were 
riveted upon the letter. Mrs. Ashmead watched 
him read it through once, twice, three times. 
Then the young man rose, cast a blank look 
around the room, as though recalling to him- 
self where he was, and advancing with a forced 
and ghastly smile, held out his hand to say 
* Good-bye.' 

' Don't go yet, Douglas,' entreated Mrs, 
Ashmead. ' Let me get you a glass of wine ? 
Something is wrong. T can see 1 Tell me what 
it is. Do let me get you some wine ? ' 

* I have nothing to tell, aunt. No, thank 
you, no wine.' 

He broke from her abruptly, and before 
Mrs. Ashmead could recover presence of mind 
for further speech, was gone. 

' And he has taken the letter with him ! 
Dear, dear, something, without doubt, is wrong ! 
I wish I hadn't opened the letter. I wish Olivia 
was at home,' murmured Mrs. Ashmead, sink- 
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ing back into her chair, with a sense of bewil- 
dered uneasiness. 

Meanwhile, Douglas Awdry was striding 
back towards his home. Behind his back, in his 
clenched right fist, he carried the letter which 
had, as he felt, dealt the death-blow to all his 
hopes of earthly happiness. His ashy white 
face looked terrible in its expression of wild 
despair and indignant rage. A carriage passed 
him in the avenue, containing his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Awdry, who had been making a brief call 
upon Claudia. The two Mrs. Awdrys had 
never been very fiiendly with each other, but, 
notwithstanding her explosion of resentment on 
account of his hasty marriage, his brother's 
widow had long ago received Douglas back into 
her favour. There were few people who could 
know the new Squire without both liking and 
respecting him. But as she passed him this 
afternoon Douglas did not even glance at the 
carriage, and, quite startled by his aspect, Mrs. 
Awdry put her head out of the window and 
watched him till he was out of sight, wondering 
what could be amiss, and resolving within her- 
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self to make some excuse to call again at the 
Chase to-morrow, and find it out. 

Before entering the room where he knew that 
his wife sat alone (Mr. Estcourt having, as he 
had just learned, gone out for a ride), Douglas 
paused to take himself under better control. 
He could not, however, get back either his 
usual colour or his usual mien. But for a 
while Claudia did not notice her husband's 
appearance. She was crying bitterly, and, on 
perceiving that it was he, she went on, in the 
hope that her demonstrative grief would touch 
Douglas's heart. 

Without a syllable of comment or remon- 
strance, the latter drew a chair opposite to her 
and waited. By-and-by, however, the utter 
silence, the strange, motionless patience of her 
companion began to affect Claudia curiously 
An ominous shudder passed over her frame, a 
chill dread struck through her breast, she dried 
her eyes and looked up. 

' Have you finished ? Can you attend now 
to something I have to say to you ? ' he asked 
quietly. 
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* Oh, Douglas, what is it?' ejaculated his 
wife. ' Nothing new ? ' 

A cynical smile curled his lip. ' Well, yes, 
it is certainly new to me,' he answered. ' I 
have just learnt something about an event 
which took place on August the 4th, 18 — . 
Does that date recall to your mind any cir- 
cumstance of moment in your own history ? ' 

* Douglas ! Douglas ! ' Claudia fell at his 
feet and tried to clasp his knees. Firmly, but 
gently, however, Douglas put her away. 

' I do not want a scene, please. The time 
for anything of this sort is passed. Be good 
enough to resume your seat. You do not 
deny, then, that on that date I have mentioned 
you were married in the English church at St. 
Antoine ? ' 

She did not deny it, for she saw that to do 
so would be worse than useless. She only 
groaned, clasping her hands, and rocking to 
and fro in piteous misery. But no compassion, 
no shadow of relenting showed itself in the 
countenance of the man who, up to last even- 
ing, had never looked at her, or spoken to her, 
but with the tenderest affiection. 
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* You came to me with a lie in your hand/ he re- 
sumed, in the same calm^ repressed voice. * You 
married me under a false name. Am I to under- 
stand that he who had the privilege of forestall- 
ing me as your husband, was that fellow about 
whom you told me the long circumstantial tale 
on the day of our engagement? But, perhaps, 
that tale was altogether a fabrication ? ' 

' No, it was not Indeed, it was not! Every 
word of it was true, Douglas — excepting that 
I did not tell you we had been married. I had 
meant to do so. I had promised Ella Thorne 
that I would tell you everything. But when it 
came to the point, I couldn't — couldn't tell you 
that. I loved you so, Douglas — and I was 
afraid you would not wish to marry me if I 
did.' 

' You were probably correct in that supposi- 
tion,' he rejoined — the quivering of his sensitive 
nostrils alone betraying the intensity of his pas- 
sionate emotion and the strength of the restraint 
he was putting upon himself. *But it is too 
late to obviate that mistake now. Had I known 
that you were marrying me under a false name, 

VOL. II. H 
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our marriage would not have been legal ; but I 
did not know it, and therefore I presume you 
are my wife in the eyes of the law. I think 
I need not doubt that the other man was dead 
before you married me ? ' 

* Oh, Douglas, how fearful of you to talk 
so ! How cruel you are ! Of course, he was 
dead. Ella Thorne knows all about his death. 
You can write to her, if you like. He was 
killed by a bear, at a place called — Oh, I forget 
the name — somewhere up in the backwoods. 
The people he had been living with there came 
and told me about it. ... Oh ! how can you 
ask — ^how can you ask if he was dead ? ' 

'I do not, as I said, really doubt that — 
although it is possible that I may take steps to 
assure myself fully upon the point. But your 
faults do not lie in the direction of boldness, 
and I feel sufficiently satisfied that you would 
not venture upon committing bigamy.' 

There was a short silence. Claudia opened 
her lips once or twice to speak. She wanted 
to ask her husband how he had made the fatal 
discovery. She wanted to say something — any- 
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thiDg — that would melt that stony remorseless 
look out of his face. But the words would not 
come at her bidding. 

* By the way/ recommenced Douglas, refer- 
ring to the crumpled letter in his hand. * Did 
you not tell me that the name of the hero of 
your tale — ^that vagrant adventurer, as I have 
always considered him — was Stephens ? ' 
Claudia faltered an affirmative. 
'And what was the object of ^Aa^ falsehood, 
I wonder? The name of the person whom 
you married was Hubert Henry Stenhouse.' 

' Oh, no, it wasn't ! Indeed, indeed, it was 
not^ Douglas ! ' affirmed Claudia, with such 
plain conviction that her husband was moved 
to credence. 

' Possibly, then, Hilton may have read the 
name incorrectlv,' he admitted. ' But it does 
not signify one way or the other to me. Will 
you tell me now, how Miss Ashmead came to 
know or suspect anything about this wretched 
secret ? ' 

' Miss Ashmead ? ' burst forth Claudia. * Oh, 
is it she who has done all this harm? I'll 

h3 
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never, never forgive her. I'll never speak to 
her again ! ' 

' The loss will be yours, not hers. Olivia 
Ashmead is a good woman.' 

' Oh 1 Douglas, have you lost all your love 
for me ? ' Again the unhappy wife sank on her 
knees. * Do, do^ have pity on me ! Tell me 
that you still love me ! I will do anything in 
the world to atone for the past. Forgive me, 
Douglas ! Oh ! forgive me ! Say that you 
love me still ! ' 

It was only with difficulty that he prevented 
himself from spuming her. In his high-minded 
integrity, with his own scrupulous sense of 
honour and truth, Douglas Awdry was perhaps 
a little self-righteous. Decidedly he was capable 
of hardness and severity, of judging with but 
little mercy, and condemning with uncompro- 
mising rigour. 

' No, I do not love you still,' he replied, ' I 
have never loved you. The Claudia I loved 
was — ' for a moment his voice broke — ' was a 
creature of my own imagination — a sweet, true 
woman^ You . . . But reproaches are useless. 
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One last question. Do I know all? The worst 
that there is to know ? Ah ! the five thousand ? 
But I think I can guess now as to how that 
has gone ! It was used, no doubt, for bribing 
those who were aware of your clandestine 
marriage to keep the secret from me, or any 
one else who was concerned to know of it. Is 
that conjecture correct? ' 

There was one moment of irresolution ; then 
the ingrained habit of deceit triumphed. 

* Yes, Douglas, it is. Hubert Stephens had 
told those people who came to inform me of 
his death that I was his wife ; and I — I gave 
them the money on condition they promised 
never to mention what they knew/ 

* It was a heavy bribe ; but I suppose you 
hardly understood the value of money. — ^Now, 
is there anything more ? ' 

' No, indeed, indeed there is not ! ' This 
time the reply came without hesitation. ' Oh, 
Douglas, what do you intend to do ? Eemem- 
ber how young I was — only seventeen. And 
recollect that he had saved my life. Besides — 
Oh ! haven't I been punished enough ? Think 
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how I abhorred him, and how I loved you, and 
how he kept rae from marrying you for so 
long ! ' 

* Would to God he had kept you from it 
altogether ! ' 

' Douglas, how abominably cruel you are ! 
If you behave to me like this, you will make 
me hate you! How can we go on living 
together when you speak to me so ' 

'I do not intend that we should go on 
living together/ 

* What ! do you mean to divorce me ? ' 
Claudia's lips turned blue, and, for a second or 
two, she appeared upon the point of fainting. 
But her excitement, which was rapidly taking the 
form of vindictive wrath, prevented the collapse, 

* Unfortunately. I fear I cannot do that,* 
he rejoined, in the same irritating, dispassionate 
tone (the calmness not of apathy, but of white 
heat). ' The law takes no cognisance of such 
falseness as yours. Lying and deceit go for 
nothing, so long as there is not faithlessness of 
another sort — little, if any, worse in my eyes. 
But, though I cannot cease to be your husband 
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in name, no earthly power can force me to be 
more than that. From to-day we part, never, 
with my will, to meet again so long as either 
of us shall live.' 

* You wicked man ! Oh, you wicked, hard- 
hearted man ! ' cried the unfortunate woman, 
almost beside herself. 'You cannot be the 
Douglas I have thought so good ! What will 
people say if you leave me here alone ? ' 

Douglas winced. * I have not thought of 
what people will say, and we need not trouble 
ourselves to discuss that question. As for leaving 
you here^ I cannot do that, since it will be my 
duty to reside, at least occasionally, on this estate 
myself. I must ask you, therefore, to remove 
with your father, as soon as you conveniently 
can, to our place in Devonshire — Mallow 
Lodge — which, as you know, is a beautifully 
situated and most comfortable house.' 

* It will kill me — I'm sure it will ! But I 
suppose that is what you would like I ' ex- 
claimed Claudia, in impotent rage. 

'I shall allow you a liberal income,' 
piu-fiued Douglas, paying no heed to these 
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ebullitions- ' And Mr. Estcourt is welcome to 
make his home with you. As for poor little 
Eustace ' 



' Baby ? My baby ! ' Claudia sprang from 
her sofa in an agony of terror and des- 
peration. *My baby? 1 shall have him, 
of course! You cannot dream — you dare 
not Mnt at such a thing as taking him 
from me?' 

Douglas considered, gnawing the while at 
his under-lip. 

' He shall remain with you until he is three 
years of age/ he presently observed. ' After 
that time I shall make a different arrangement. 
My son must be brought up to become an 
honest and truthful man.' 

' You shall never have him — never ! You 
have broken my heart ; you will drive me mad ! 
When my poor child knows how you have 
treated his mother, he will hate you 1 ' 

* I think that is all,' resumed Douglas, 
rising. ' I will communicate with you through 
my lawyer as to your yearly allowance, and 
at any time that you may require to address 
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me, you will kindly do so through Mr. Kendal 
also. I shall just have time to catch my train. 
Farewell.' 

A wail of mingled anguish, rage, and de- 
spair followed the young man as he left the 
room, with his wiite, set face, and stricken, 
tortured heart Thus ended this brief domestic 
tragedy ! The husband and wife, who up till 
yesterday had loved each other with such 
devotion, were separated for ever I 
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'CHAPTEE XXV. 

i 

MADAME VANDELEXIR's IMPRESSION OP LONDON. 

And what of Madame Vandeleur? Well, it 
has been seen that the little woman had, at any 
rate, contrived to carry out one part of her pro- 
ject, as announced to her husband that summer's 
evening on her father's farm upon the Beauport 
slopes. 

Madame had determined to come to Ix)n- 
don, and to London she had come. 

Now, were it possible to stretch out a tale 
to the length of nine volumes, as was done by 
a few notable pioneers of fiction in the days of 
our great-grandfathers, it would be possible to 
follow more closely the history of the Vandeleur 
family, and to find a good deal of interest in 
that history, too. Seeing, however, that the 
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remainder of this story must relate principally 
to events which occurred many years later than 
those of the last chapter, it will be necessary 
to take our friends' intervening experiences at 
flying leaps, touching only upon such as may 
be requisite to a clear understanding of the 
events in question. 

Still, so far as Madame Vandeleur is con- 
cerned, we must begin at the beginning — to the 
extent, at least, of giving a brief account of 
the first few weeks after her arrival in London, 
as, also, of recording her earliest impressions of 
the city. 

From a fellow-passenger, who had come 
across with her in the same vessel from Canada, 
Madame had obtained the address of a boarding- 
house — the proprietress of which was accus- 
tomed to advertise herself as famihar with the 
French tongue. 

The boarding-house was situated near Step- 
ney Green, and although Marie's informant — a 
French Canadian like herself — acknowledged 
that he had not personally tested its recom- 
mendations, he had, he declared, heard it well 
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spoken of, and knew the terms to be eminently- 
reasonable. 

At Madame's request, her obliging acquaint- 
ance had written down for her the directions 
of this establishment, and on arriving at the 
North-Western terminus (she had brought her 
family straight on from the Liverpool docks), 
Marie handed it to a hackney-coach driver, 
with the inquiry: *Know dat house, you?' 
During her voyage — throughout which she 
had happily escaped sea-sickness — Madame had 
diligently applied herself to picking up as many 
English words as she could, and the above sen- 
tence was the proud result. 

Intimating, with a smile at the foreign ac- 
cent, that though he did not exactly know the 
house, he was weU acquainted with the district 
wherein it was situated, the driver set off with 
his fares. 

For fifteen minutes he was suffered to pro- 
ceed in peace along the crowded, bewildering 
streets, broad and narrow, of that huge forest 
of brick and mortar — a forest which, to the 
strangers, seemed more formidable in the same- 
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ness of its features, more labyrinthine and per- 
plexing even than those lonely primeval glades 
of straight-stemmed spruce, those dense, inter- 
minable woods that had closed around their 
old home. At the end of fifteen minutes, 
Madame tapped importunately at the window- 
pane, and put out her head to remonstrate. 
She had heard that London was a big place ; 
but surely, by this time, they must have been 
carried from one end of it to the other ! 
Had not the driver lost his way ? Was he not 
going over the same ground again ? In reply 
to these voluble utterances (in her excitement 
Madame had reverted to French), the good- 
humoured man held up the address which had 
been confided to him, and nodded reassuringly, 
Madame Vandeleur resumed her seat. But 
when another ten minutes had gone she felt 
constrained to repeat her anxious interrogations. 
The result was the same. Then the little 
woman gave it up. With her face directed 
towards the window, she sat and gazed out — 
watching the streaming crowds hurrying this 
way and that, past the vast waste of houses and 
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shops — noting how the streets ran into and 
across one another, in a confusing maze and 
tangle, like a monstrous, impossible puzzle-map 
— ^until, by-and-by, she began to feel that the 
whole thing was fearfiil. Paul and the chil- 
dren, astonished, likewise, by all they saw, 
chatted together with frequent interjections of 
excitement and interest. But of their talk and 
their presence alike, Marie had now grown 
obUvious. 

By degrees, as the cab rattled on and on 
for fully an hour, she became oppressed and, 
in the end, utterly crushed. Could wishing 
have done it, the whole family would have 
found itself at this juncture transported back 
to the forest wilds of Canada. For once in her 
life, in the first opening of this new experience, 
Madame repented her of what she had done. 
The crowds appalled; the city humbled her. 
She felt like a monarch self-deposed and dis- 
crowned. She who had reigned over her little 
community at home — to whom consequence 
and power were as the breath of her nostrils — 
who had fancied herself born to rule anywhere 
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— ^what was she here, in London ? Who was 
she in the midst of this teeming, uncountable 
populace ? A slight, dark-eyed, pale-faced, 
insignificant little woman, who did not even 
know the language of those around her I With 
a stunning shock, Madame realised the truth — 
she was nobody ! nobody ! 

That drive was dreadful to poor Marie, and 
so, though in a gradually lessening degree, was 
the week that followed. Crushed, humiliated, 
yet, at the same time, filled with amazement 
and awe, the little woman freely exposed her- 
self to these novel impressions and sensations. 

Leaving Paul, whose curiosity respecting 
the great capital was easily satisfied, to stroll 
about with the two children in the neighbour- 
hood of the boarding-house, Madame would 
betake herself alone to various places of interest, 
remaining away the whole day, but never, de- 
spite her ignorance of the language, losing 
herself or getting into any sort of difficulty. 
She visited St. Paul's, Westminster Abbey, the 
Tower, &c., and probably no one was ever 
much more impressed by these stupendous 
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monuments of antiquity than was this little un- 
lettered Canadian woman, with her keen per- 
ceptions and powerfully imaginative sensibilities. 
But it was, perhaps, in those great thorough- 
fares, where the mighty tide of humanity flowed 
in such unbroken continuity, that Madame Van- 
deleur found her strongest fascination. Creeping 
into a doorway wherever she could find one 
suited to her purpose, she would stand there 
for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour at a 
time, watching the ceaseless stream go by. 
And the end of all this was that Madame grew 
intoxicated with London. The sublimity of its 
vastness, the overwhelmingness of its population, 
stole into the little woman's soul and possessed 
it. She began to love the huge city with a love 
that grew more passionate and absorbing day 
by day and week by week. Here was life, 
movement, excitement ! Vitality at its highest 
pitchy energy with its keenest edge on ! Here 
Madame felt that she could Uve and breathe. 
Now that she had gathered herself up from the 
dust of abasement into which she had at first 
been flung, she would not for worlds have 
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changed her present situation for her past. 
Better to struggle for bare existence amidst all 
this surging life, than to sway her facile sceptre 
in that stagnant, unknown corner of the globe. 
Besides, even here, why should she not rise to 
the surface of the stream ? There were those 
that did. There was a section of this vast com-* 
munity that floated at ease above the rest, like 
oil on the restless heaving waves below. They 
were the people who inhabited those massive 
houses in the great West End squares, who 
drove in those magnificent equipages, for whom 
all the unimaginable luxuries and refinements 
of those splendid shops were designed. And 
what kept them afloat there ? Gold. Marie 
had answered the question for herself thus by 
the force of her own unaided observation. As 
yet, she knew and had heard httle of the higher 
caste of rank. Wealth, she had concluded, was 
the * Open, Sesame ' to distinction of all sorts. 
For wealth, accordingly, Madame began to pant. 
All these hurrying crowds were seeking in their 
own ways for a portion of the great boon, ready 
to snatch at it wherever they could find it. 

VOL. II. I 
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Madame was eager to be off, too, on the quest, 
although she knew not yet which way to direct 
her course. She felt like a racehorse held in 
from starting, but she felt, too, that she had it 
in her to turn out a winner, if only she could 
get a fair start. 

Here, however, was the rub. How was she 
to get that start ? Madame had recognised that 
* if money go before, all ways lie open.' Money, 
therefore, she must have — must make — ^but 
how? Already this clever little woman, in the 
light of her large ambition, had learned to re- 
gard the two thousand pounds, which had once 
seemed to her so huge a fortune, as a mere 
nest-egg — the foimdation on which the grand 
superstructure must be laid. As a beginning, 
that capital was of immense importance ; but 
how to set about utilising and multiplying it ? 
This was the question to which Madame felt 
she must now bend every faculty of her mind. 
And one thing, at all events, had already 
become clear to her through her observant 
wanderings, viz., that, for an answer to this 
question, she had not come to the right quarter 
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of the city. All around her temporary abode 
in the East, Marie found a throng of busy 
* toilers and moilers/ who, with all their efforts, 
seemed only able to keep body and soul to- 
gether. At the opposite end of the town, on 
the other hand, were those who, whilst they 
apparently neither sowed nor reaped, yet 
gathered in a plentiful harvest of gain. Marie 
felt that she must go to that end of the metro- 
polis and try to learn the secret of its inhabit- 
ants. She must live in that quarter whither 
the tide of prosperity flowed — if she was herself 
to float on its sunlit surface — not in that from 
whence it ebbed. 

Accordingly, in less than three weeks from 
the date of their arrival in London, this ad- 
venturous little woman and her family took 
another long drive through its bustling high- 
ways and byways. But, as there never can 
be more than one * first time' for any ex- 
perience, the impressions produced upon this 
occasion, even on Madame Vandeleur's per- 
ceptive mind, were of a distinctly weakened 

quality. 

I 2 
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When the hired coach which had brought 
the little party away from the Stepney Green 
boarding-house came to a halt, it was in front 
of another boarding-house of so decidedly 
superior an aspect, that Paul drew back in dis- 
may, and it required an exertion of Madame's 
martial authority to induce him to enter its 
portals. Poor Paul ! he had found the estab- 
lishment they had just quitted quite fashionable 
enough for him. The terms of that establish- 
ment had been sixteen shillings a week, * in- 
clusive^' for Marie and himself, whilst the children 
had been taken at half price. The ' company ' 
had consisted of a retired publican and his wife, 
two young ladies engaged at a draper's shop in 
the vicinity, a superannuated poUce officer, and 
a lady who had once occupied the position of 
cook in a nobleman's family, and who considered 
herself a very aristocratic person indeed. This 
new boarding-house was in Wardour Street, a 
street which in those days was held in much 
higher estimation than at present, and Madame, 
after driving a sharp bargain with its conductress, 
had agreed to pay the sum of five pounds a 
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week for the family. Such an expenditure 
appeared to Paul the height of reckless ex- 
travagance, and he wondered how his wife dared 
venture upon it. What was there that Madame 
dared not venture upon, so long as such ventur- 
ing seemed right or wise in her eyes ? 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE WARDOUK STREET BOARDING-HOUSE. 

In advertising herself as conversant with French, 
Mrs. Groves, proprietress of that select estab- 
lishment in Stepney Green, had not deceived 
the public. Her first husband (she had long 
mourned the loss of her second in perennial 
weeds of rusty black) had been a French 
gentleman, whose profession had been that of 
hair-cutter and perfumer, and from him she had 
acquired a knowledge of the language. Pro- 
bably during the ten years since she had opened 
her boarding-house, she had never before been 
called upon to exercise that knowledge, but on 
the advent of the Vandeleurs it had come in 
extremely useful, especially as regarded Paul 
and the children, to whom Mrs. Groves had 
proved very kind. 
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The hostess in Wardour Street, by name 
Mrs. Campbell-Browne, was also a widow. Her 
late husband — so, at least, she averred — had 
been a physician. From some former boarder, 
however, who professed a knowledge of facts, 
a tradition had been handed on through suc- 
cessive occupants of the house, to the effect that 
the defunct ' Brown ' (without the e) had been 
a country shopkeeper, who sold groceries over 
one counter and drugs over the other. 

Be that as it may, his relict was a very 
distinguished-looking personage. Tall and re- 
markably portly, she wore, as a rule, robes of 
handsome brocaded silk, which rustled impos- 
ingly as she moved. 

Like Mrs. Groves, she, too, claimed to speak 
French- But whether it was on account of her 
French being (as she declared it to be) * purely 
Parisian,' or on account of these new guests 
speaking a Canadian dialect, the effect of any 
attempt to interchange remarks in that language 
was as though each was addressing the other in 
High Dutch. 

Had Mrs. Campbell-Browne kept to English, 
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Madame, at any rate, would have found her 
more intelligible. If, for instance, she had 
made in her own tongue the observation, *I 
trust that you will find this house all it has 
hitherto been pronounced by high-class referees,' 
Madame would have echoed politely, 'Dis 
house ? Yees, yees,' to show that, to the extent 
at all events of those two words, she had been 
able to follow the remark. When, however, 
the words in question were rendered by * Setty 
maeesong,' which was a fair example of Mrs. 
Campbell-Browne's Parisian French, all that 
Madame could do was to shake her head and 
glance inquiringly at Paul, who shook his in 
return with a highly lugubrious and dejected 
air. Among their fellow-boarders, howbeit, the 
pair were to prove more fortunate ; for, as it 
turned out, there were no less than three of 
these sufficiently conversant with their native 
language to be able to hold communication 
with the strangers. Of these accomplished in- 
dividuals, two were ladies, the third a gentleman. 
The ladies, both of them spinsters, had now 
lived together beneath the same roof for nearly 
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a year ; notwithstanding which fact, they re- 
garded each other with sentiments so mutually 
antipathetical . that, unless under unavoidable 
emergencies, the one never addressed the other, 
or appeared conscious of her existence. 

The elder of the two — a thin, untidily- 
dressed person of sixty-five — suffered from a 
chronic cold in the head, which necessitated her 
taking a good deal of medicine with a powerful 
odour about it. This medicine, which was kept 
in a bottle labelled ' The Drops,' the lady par- 
took .of (with a very wry face) at most of her 
meals, as well as at uncertain hours during the 
day; and there were those among her com- 
panions who opined that the redness of Miss 
Peterson's nose was due quite as much to the 
* physic ' as the cold. Alas ! this is an un- 
charitable world, and suspicion is a weed that 
is apt to flourish as rankly, perhaps, in a board- 
ing-house, no matter how respectable, as any- 
where else. Loquacious by nature, and more 
particularly so when imder the influence of 
her medicine, this good lady proved, at first, 
remarkably gracious towards Madame Vande- 
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leur. For a couple of days after the arrival 
of the latter, she aired her knowledge of the 
French language so persistently, that at the end 
of that time she had given the Uttle Canadian 
her own personal history from the cradle to the 
present date, as well as made her acquainted 
with the private affairs of all her family con- 
nections down to the remotest offshoot. Striving 
to pick out grains of useful information, Madame 
had Ustened very courteously to the long- 
winded narrative. When, however, encour- 
aged by this civUity, Miss Peterson would have 
begun and gone over the whole story again, 
Marie shut her up with such brisk decision of 
manner that the elderly chatterbox took deep 
offence, and marching off* straightway to Mrs. 
Campbell-Browne, she entered a protest against 
her for having received into the house people 
whom, she was convinced, were nothing better 
than peasants. 

Coming from Miss Peterson, of whom no 
one thought much, Mrs. Campbell-Browne 
could afford to laugh at this complaint. Never- 
theless, she was herself feeUng considerable 
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uneasiness with reference to Paul, who, most 
certainly, was not the sort of person she was 
accustomed to see at her table. As regarded 
Madame and the little boys, had they been 
alone, there would have been no difficulty. The 
wonderful little woman, who possessed a natural 
good taste in dress, had rigged the whole family 
out in attire suited to the position they had 
assumed ; and her own simple but well-made 
gowns set off her refined and striking appear- 
ance. Apart from her husband, no one would 
have suspected Marie, for a moment, of low 
origin. Decidedly she neither looked nor 
behaved like a peasant. Quick to observe and 
to imitate, she committed no gaucheries^ and 
was rapidly acquiring all the little forms and 
etiquette of the table and drawing-room. So 
swift, indeed, was she to act upon a hint, or 
take in an impression, that Marie's perceptions 
appeared rather like intuitions than attain- 
ments. 

The second lady with whom Madame 
Vandeleur and her husband (only that the latter 
was too shy to take advantage of the privilege) 
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were able to converse in their own tongue was 
a Miss Bibby. 

The most prominent characteristic of this 
lady — who bore the Christian name of Selina — • 
was her defiant ingratitude to a certain hoary- 
headed old gentleman often spoken of as ' Fathei* 
Time/ though he has many other and much less 
attractive aliases. For the ancient sire had 
already bestowed upon Miss Selina fiiU fifty 
years good measure, with one or two thrown 
into the bargain, and yet she would only own 
to having enjoyed twenty-five of them. 

Now, the old ' clock-setter,' the ' eater of 
youth,' the ' carrier of grisly care ' (to heap up 
a few of his nicknames), naturaUy indignant at 
such treatment, was determined not to have his 
favours ignored, and so Selina and he were 
having a hard fight of it — the battle-ground 
being the lady's own person. And in some 
respects. Miss Selina had come ofi* the victor* 
Her figure, at any rate, had remained as juvenile 
as she could wish it — slender, diminutive (Selina 
was not even so tall as Madame Vandeleur), 
and well rounded at the proper places. Her 
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hands, too, when regarded from a short distance, 
were as girlish as her figure. Moreover, Miss 
Bibby's hair was not grey, and she displayed 
(always, at least, in public) a beautifully regular 
set of teeth. 

But although in these ways she had got the 
better of him, the enemy had been one too 
many for her in others. His special vantage- 
ground, perhaps, was the lady's neck — which 
he had wrinkled and shrivelled and carved to 
such purpose that not an inch of it was left 
without traces of the painstaking workmanship. 
Again, in fear lest this monumental trophy of 
his industry should escape due notice, the * bold 
sexton Time ' had set the stamp of his hoof — 
that ' seal of aged things '— very heavily at the 
corners of poor SeUna's eyes, and he had. also, 
withered the eyes themselves to a faded, lack- 
lustre blue. Since, however, spectacles would 
have been unbecoming to a maiden of twenty- 
five, Selina declined to wear them, and, as a 
consequence, she could never see to put on her 
pearl-powder correctly. It was this fact which 
first attracted Madame Vandeleur's particular 
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observation to this little lady of so very un*- 
certain an age. ' Mademoiselle has got some- 
thing white on her face/ she remarked, in the 
innocence of her heart, one morning shortly 
after her arrival at the boarding-house. 

A crimson flush mounted to SeUna's brow, 
but, at the same time, she passed her handker- 
chief over her face, and rejoined mildly that 
she thought it must be her * tooth-powder.' 
Madame did not pursue the question, but, from 
this moment, she began to take a singular 
interest in Miss Bibby, and to study her with 
close and amused, but also serious, attention. 
And there was one thing that Madame*s intelli- 
gent apprehension very soon taught her, viz., 
that, despite her peculiarities, Miss Bibby was 
a lady, in a somewhat different sense from most 
other inmates of the house. Wherein the dis- 
tinction consisted the keen-witted Uttle Canadian 
would have been at a loss to say, but unques- 
tionably there was a subtle something, a quality 
in her voice, movements, and general air which 
differentiated Miss Selina Bibby from the 
majority of Mrs. Campbell-Browne's boarders. 
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And, as a matter of fact, though her name was 
not aristocratic, Miss Bibby had excellent blood 
in her veins. Her father had been a general 
in the army, her mother had belonged to a 
first-rate county family, and she herself had 
actually been presented at Court. This cir- 
cumstance, however, she had never allowed to 
transpire in her present location — not so much, 
it must be acknowledged, through modesty, or 
a fear of exciting envy in the breasts of her 
less-favoured companions, as because it might 
have involved a confession that the Coiu:t at 
which she had been presented had not been 
that of Victoria, or even of William the Fourth, 
but of his predecessor King George the Fourth, 
and, in that case, what would have become of 
the cherished fiction concerning her youth ? 

Another httle matter that Madame pre- 
sently noticed in reference to Miss Bibby was 
that the young lady was setting her cap (the 
cap, of course, being a figure of speech), not 
very obtrusively, but still very determinately, 
at the only unmarried gentleman in the estab- 
lishment. 
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Like Miss Bibby herself, this gentleman 
might almost be regarded in the light of a 
permanent resident beneath Mrs. Campbell- 
Browne's roof. At all events, he had now 
boarded with the stately widow for nearly 
three years, and there were no signs on his 
part of any intention to change his quarters. 

Signor Crespino, by which name he was 
known in the house, was an Italian. In age 
about thirty-five, he was a remarkably hand- 
some man, dark -eyed, with a little black 
moustache and imperial, a clear olive com- 
plexion, and flashing white teeth. Of medium 
size, and lithe, active figure, he was full of 
energy and vivacity, restless, rather, in his 
mtmner, and much given to gesticulation. In 
addition to his own language, he spoke English, 
German, and French fluently, and he it was 
who made the third person already alluded to 
as able to converse with the new comers. Not, 
however, that he had conversed with them much 
as yet, or that he seemed incUned to make any 
great use of his opportunities for social inter- 
course with his co-inmates in general. Except- 
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ing upon Sundays and holidays, Signor Crespino 
rarely took more than one meal in Wardour 
Street, i.e. breakfast. Now and then, at long 
and uncertain intervals, he would linger also 
for the one o'clock luncheon ; but, as a rule, he 
quitted the house about twelve noon, a private 
brougham, which he kept at some livery stables, 
being brought round for him punctually at that 
hour. By the same conveyance he was re- 
turned to the establishment less regularly — at 
times varying from two to four o'clock in the 
morning. Yet, notwithstanding this apparently 
disorderly conduct, no one could look at the 
lively, bright-eyed Italian and suspect him of 
leadmg a dissipated hfe. 

And, in point of fact, it was not so. Signor 
Crespino neither drank, gambled, nor indulged 
in any reprehensible course or lawless amuse- 
ment whatsoever. As Miss Bibby informed 
Madame Vandelem*, it was not pleasure that 
kept him out until such unseemly hours of the 
night, but business. What was the nature of 
that business, however, she was obliged to 
confess that she did not know — albeit that she 
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owned to a strong curiosity upon the sub- 
ject. For poor Selina had got into the habit 
of talking to Madame a good deal about 
the handsome bachelor who had won her 
juvenile affections, without, it must be con- 
fessed, having used any great effort to that end, 
or even possessing any consciousness of his 
own success. Also, within a week of Marie's 
arrival, Miss Selina had told her more about 
her own personal affairs (about the loss of a 
fortune she ought to have inherited, and so 
forth) than she had told to any one else in the 
house during the whole thirteen months she 
had lived there. Possibly this breaking down 
of the fair spinster's customary reserve was due, 
in some measure, to the fact that her little con- 
fidences were made in a foreign tongue ; but 
it is also true that Madame had the tact and 
ability to draw her out more than she suspected, 
especially with regard to the captivating Italian, 
in whom Madame herself soon began to feel a 
profound interest. Not, however, that her 
interest was in the signer's personahty. It was 
concerned merely with his occupation ; and it 
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was concerned with that because, in the first 
place, Marie was assured that that occupation 
was an extremely lucrative one, and, in the 
second, because the sort of mystery that 
enshrouded it proved highly provocative to her 
inquisitive nature. Why the man should make 
any secret of his calHng Madame could not 
conceive, but, as it appeared, a secret he did 
make of it. Not a soul in the house — ^unless 
with one exception — ^knew, or could discover, 
how Signor Crespino employed himself. Since 
Miss Bibby had taken up her abode in the 
establishment, many of the guests who had 
come and gone had, she declared, attempted, by 
suggestive hints and leading questions, to draw 
information upon the point from Crespino him- 
self. All such attempts, however, the wily 
but good-humoured Italian had contrived to 
baffle. 

Mrs. Campbell-Browne alone was in his 
confidence. That this was the case Miss Bibby 
felt satisfied — notwithstanding that, when 
questioned, that lady professed ignorance of all 
save the fact that her boarder's avocation, 
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whatever it might be, was one by which he 
was likely to amass a large fortmie. This 
much Mrs. C.-Browne proved always ready to 
admit, and Selina was convinced it was true. 
The signor was already a rich man, and he 
was growing richer every day. Had Madame 
noticed that magnificent diamond ring he wore ? 
Then, too, did he not keep his private carriage ? 
And if he chose to live in a boarding-house 
instead of having a minage of his own, that 
might be, as their hostess had once hinted, 
that he desired for the present to save money 
—or it might be (Selina bridled and blushed) 
that he found * other inducements to remain 
where he was.' 

To all this Madame Vandeleur listened 
with her most polite attention and frequent 
little gestures of encouragement and interest. 
Not once, howbeit, did she express the slightest 
curiosity on her own part to know what was 
the Italian's lucrative business. Nevertheless, 
in her secret mind, Marie had rfegistered a 
vow that she would know it. A business that 
was making a fortune for one person could, 
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probably, be made to make a fortune for 
another. 

Signor Crespino might manage to baffle 
others in regard to it, but he should not long 
baffle her. Of that she was fully determined. 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 

A BUSINESS-LIKE CONVERSATION. 

Adjoining the large, moderately well-furnished 
drawing-room where Mrs. Campbell-Browne's 
boarders usually sat, was a smaller apartment, 
opening from it by folding doors. This apart- 
ment, commonly spoken of as the 'Eeading- 
room,' was supposed to be appropriated chiefly 
to the gentlemen of the party. For some 
occult reason, however, there seldom were 
many gentlemen in the party (Mrs. Campbell- 
Browne's establishment being patronised mainly 
by the gentler sex), and, as a rule, its sole 
occupant, at all events for an hour or two 
after breakfast, was Signor Crespino. Thither 
the good-looking Itahan was in the habit of 
retiring each morning, for about the length of 
time specified, in order to peruse his news- 
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paper, with occasional interruptions for the 
purpose of studying and jotting down of 
memoranda in a red-leather pocket-book. 

One morning — it might, perhaps, be a fort- 
night after she had brought her family to 
Wardour Street — ^Madame Vandeleur, almost 
immediately upon his entrance, followed Signor 
Crespino into this reading-room, and delibe- 
rately closed the door behind her. 

The courteous foreigner rose, looking a 
little surprised, but, at the same time, offering 
her a chair and his copy of the Times. 

Madame accepted the chair, but shook her 
head at the paper. ' Monsieur forgets,' she 
said, ' that I know not yet enough English to 
read, though every day I learn more words, 
and understand better to speak.' 

' True, true ; for the moment I had for- 
gotten that Madame was French,' he replied in 
that language, resuming the seat from which he 
had risen, and waiting for Marie to intimate 
the cause of an intrusion, which he hardly 
thought could be purposeless. 

But if Marie had an object in her visit, she 
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did not at once introduce it. ' Bah ! ' she ex- 
claimed, pointing to a portrait over the mantel- 
shelf, ' what a silly face ! It is the face of an 
imbecile, nest-ce pas I ' 

Crespino laughed. * Madame, I dare not 
express an opinion,' he rejoined, glancing also 
at the portrait, which was that of an elderly 
gentleman in a brown wig, with smooth, fat 
cheeks, and a drivelling smile, which he was 
directing towards a lean canary, perched upon 
the outstretched fore-finger of his left hand, 
* that is the respected papa of our admirable 
hostess.' 

* (7a ! If he was my papa, I would burn 
him!' (It is to be hoped Marie meant the 
picture.) ' Monsieur,' — she drew her chair 
nearer to the table, and turned now to face her 
companion — * may I beg the favour of a httle 
conversation, if you can spare the time ? ' 

' Most certainly ; I am entirely at Madame's 
service.' Crespino pushed his newspaper far- 
ther away, as if to emphasize the assertion. 

' You are very kind ; I thank you,' Marie 
began, with her characteristic decision of tone. 
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* My husband and I, Monsieur, as you know, 
are strangers in England, in this great, big 
London ; but we came not here to be idle, but 
to work. It is about an occupation that I wish 
to consult you.' 

' Ah ! for your husband, M. Vandeleur, I 
suppose ? ' 

' Not for him only. / mean, also, to work. 
I desire. Monsieur, to earn money — to make a 
fortmie — ^to grow rich.' 

Signor Crespino elevated his shoulders, and 
smiled until all his white teeth gleamed. 
' Madame's ambition is very laudable,' he ob- 
served, ' but not very singular. A good many 
people, both in London and elsewhere, desire to 
be rich.' 

* Soit I But / not only desire it, I mean to 
accomplish what I desire.' 

The words were quietly spoken, but there 
was a world of dogged resolution in the accent. 
Crespino folded his arms upon the table, and 
gazed steadfastly at the pale-faced little woman 
opposite to him. 

' Basta ! ' he ejaculated presently. * Madame 
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looks like the sort of person to gain her 
ends ! ' 

A series of little nods made a silent but 
eflfective rejoinder. 

The signor began to feel greatly interested 
in his interlocutor. 

* Your husband, Madame/ he inquu-ed, 
* will probably have some business to which he 
is accustomed? You have decided, perhaps, 
what he can do in London ? ' 

' Perhaps,' she repeated. ' M. le Signor 
Baretti finds his own employment a very pro- 
fitable one — ^is it not so ? ' 

'Baretti?' he echoed in surprise. ^Who 
told you that was my name ? ' 

'No one told me. I have seen it over 
Monsieur's place of business,' returned Madame 
suavely. ' Over the door of his supper-rooms.' 

* Bio I You have been to Street ? ' 

' Mais oui. I had the pleasure to go there 
three days ago.' 

' Ah I You, then, were the lady Streit told 
me of — the lady who pretended — ^pardon me, 
Madame — whom he mistook for my sister-in- 
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law, and who asked him so many questions ? ' 
A flush of indignant displeasure had mounted 
to the ItaUan's face, and he beat a tattoo upon 
the table with his long slender fingers. 

Madame's composure remained unruffled. 

' Streit ? ' she rejoined, laughing pleasantly. 
* That is how the fat youDg German calls him- 
self ? Yes, yes. Monsieur, I asked him many 
questions, it is true ; and he told me many 
things — all I demanded to know.' 

' Under the impression, Madame, that you 
were my sister — ^the wife of my brother,' re- 
torted Crespino, still indignant. * An impression 
which, I imderstand, you conveyed to him.' 

^ Mon Dieu! I am desolated to offend 
Monsieur,' protested Marie, laughing again; 
' but I said not that I was Monsieur's relative. 
Mr. Streit, he concluded that for himself, only 
I did not contradict.' 

* Madame is evidently, if she will permit 
me to say it, a very clever woman,' observed 
the signor, his irritation now giving way to a 
curious sense of being gradually laid under a 
spell by the tremorless gaze of those fine, dark, 
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weird-looking eyes that rested upon his face. 
'May I ask how she found my rooms, and 
what was her object in visiting them ? ' 

' To be sure. I will tell Monsieur my little 
tale. Yees, yees/ she interpolated, airing 
her English, ' I am, I t'ink, clever. It is 
my wish to be clever. Listen, then! On 
m'a ditj Monsieur, that you are rich — that 
in your trade, profession (they knew not what), 
you make much money. Accordingly, I re- 
solved to discover for myself what is your 
occupation. I hire a coach and wait at a 
corner of this street till your carriage arrives. 
Then I bid my driver, '' Follow dat carriage, 
you." And he follows — not a very long dis- 
tance. You dismount; I also dismount, and 
watch you enter at a door and ascend some 
stairs. The carriage, however, awaits, for I 
hear you say first, " I must to-day, John, go to 
market myself." ' 

' Ha 1 But where, Madame, could you 
have been that I did not see you ? ' 

' Allans 1 I took care that Monsieur should 
not see me. For the rest, there is an empty 
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shop, cafe—je ne sais quoi — next door to your 
place. I was in there, peeping through the 
window, when they brought out many baskets, 
big and little, and put them into the carriage ; 
after which Monsieur returned himself, got in, 
and was driven off*. Inimediately, then, I 
mount the stairs and demand to speak with the 
Signor Crespino Baretti.' 

' DiavoloT The ItaUan threw up his hands. 
' Madame amazes me. And after ? ' 

' They answer me that the gentleman is 
out. Nevertheless, I walk forward and begin 
to inspect Monsieur's beautiful salons. Then 
there comes to me a fat young German who 
speaks very well French. He makes me a 
pohte salute, and observes that he supposes I 
am Madame Armando Baretti. I smile and 
nod. Then I talk with him and ask questions, 
but with an air as though I already know cjuite 
well about Monsieur's business. Thus I arrive 
at everything I desire to be informed of. I 
learn all about the grand little suppers which 
Monsieur arranges for the rich lords and gentle- 
men and the ladies they bring with them from 
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the theatres and operas, and other places where 
one amuses oneself. Also he shows me — ^the 
fat German — a carte^ what you call a menu — 
of one supper Monsieur had given the night 
before, for which he charged two pounds ten 
shillings each person. Next, I get him to 
explain of what consist all the dishes. After- 
wards I carry away that menu and go straight- 
way to the shops and markets and find out 
what everything has cost. In the end I make 
carefully my reckoning, and so discover that 
Monsieur gets back just ten times so much 
money for his little supper as he spends to buy 
the things it is made of.' 

* Death of my soul ! Madame is indeed a 
woman of mind and spirit,' exclaimed Crespino, 
' I am filled with admiration of her talents. I 
confess, however, that I cannot imderstand why 
she has taken all this trouble to make herself 
acquainted with my affairs? It could not be 
simply out of curiosity, or that she desired to 
enlighten the people of this house, from whom 
— for reasons of my own — I have chosen to 
keep my business a secret "i ' 
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* Chut, chut, I eDhghten no one, not I,' 
laughed Marie. * But perhaps, some day, Mon- 
sieur, you will tell me for what reason you 
make secret of the business. But now, listen. 
You ask why I take the trouble to acquaint 
myself with your affairs. That I thought I had 
already made sufficiently clear. I understand 
you make much money. I desire, likewise, to 
make much money. I examine to see whether 
I find it well to make it by the same method. 
That is aU quite simple. Well, I have resolved 
the matter. Shall I tell you how ? ' 

* I am on thorns, Madame, to hear.' 
'Monsieur, I intend to enter your profession.' 
' The devil you do ! ' muttered Baretti, for- 
getting his manners. 

' Yes, yes, that is decided,' rejoined Madame, 
with a wave of her hand. ' But, listen again. 
I have a proposition to lay before Monsieur. 
Suppose we join together our fortunes ? make 
ourselves partners ? ' 

' Madame ! ' Signor Crespino Baretti stared 
at his vis-a-vis in blank amazement. * Madame, - 
pardon me, but ' 
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*I know what you would say/ she inter- 
rupted. * Your business, it is ail estabhshed, 
you need not a partner ; but wait. What I have 
to propose is good — ^good, you will see, for you, 
as well as for me. Monsieur, perhaps, has not 
inspected the empty house adjoining his rooms, 
with that great shop au rez de chaussee ? ' 

The Italian started and again threw up his 
hands. ' Parhleu I ' he interjected. ' It cannot 
be . . . Continue, Madame, if you please.' 

' Yes, yes, I say quickly what I have to say. 
Upstairs, in that house, are rooms much better, 
more commodious, than those where Monsieur 
at present makes his grand suppers of the night. 
Down below, on the ground floor, is just the 
place where one might keep weU a restaurant 
in the day. And by a restaurant — at least, 
when the situation is suitable — one can make 
very quickly a fortune. Of this I have suffi- 
ciently assured myself. In these last three days. 
Monsieur, I go here and there ; I visit many 
eating-houses ; I inquire everywhere the charges 
for dinner, for lunch, for all things. Afterwards 
I reflect, I calculate, and I see well that one can 
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make a great profit. Now, Monsieur, he has 
experience, whilst /' (Madame nodded her head 
with confident assurance) ' I have esprit ; I have 
understanding. I manage well the servants ; I 
learn, by-and-by, to manage well everything. 
Eh bien ' 

* Excuse me, Madame, pardon that I inter- 
rupt you,' broke in her companion. * But, truly, 
if you did not look more like an angel, I should 
say you were a witch ! Can you credit it ? Will 
you believe, when I tell you, that I am in treaty 
for that house, and for the exact purpose you 
suggest ? Sapristi, the coincidence is wonder- 
ful ! ' He paused a moment ; then resumed, 
*The landlord of the house, however, he de- 
mands a heavy rent ; and to furnish the pre- 
mises as one could wish, would require a large 
sum of money.' 

' But Monsieur must have money laid by ? ' 
inquired Marie. ' That goes without saying ' 

Baretti shook his head. ^ Since Madame 
knows so much of my affairs,' he said, * she 
shall know more. It is quite true that I have 
made money, but it is not true that I have yet 
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saved much; as I will explain. Three and 
half years ago, Madame, I was only a waiter in 
a restaurant. But I was ambitious ; I wished 
to be my own master ; I desire, like yourself, 
to acquire wealth. It occurred to* me that to 
open first-class supper-rooms, with apartments 
also for billiards and cards, in the neighbour- 
hood of the chief theatres, would be an excel- 
lent speculation. I had, however, not much 
spare cash, because, though I had always been 
provident, I had had to do a great deal for m; 
relatives, who were unfortunate. To begin with, 
therefore, I had to borrow money at a high rate 
of interest ; figure it to yourself, Madame, nearly 
fifty per cent. ! Nevertheless, in these three 
years' time, I have paid all that off, and, more- 
over, I have established my two brothers in 
business here in London ; the one, Armando, 
as a watchmaker and jeweller, the other in a 
shop for selling pictures and works of art, 
which he imports from his own country. Bien 
entendu, that with all this to effect, I should 
not have been able yet to put by a great sum 
in the bank. For this reason, to carry out 
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my design about the premises we speak of, 
I am compelled to again borrow — ^unless, in- 
deed ' 

^ Unless you make agreement with my 
plans/ put in Marie calmly. * Good. You will 
agree — is it not ? ' 

' Madame, you take away my breath 1 ' re- 
monstrated Baretti. ^ You must reflect that the 

« 

suggestion comes to me without preparation, all 
unawares. It requires that I consider a little. 
But — ^has Madame, may I ask, any capital?' 

'That means money. Yes, yes, I have a 
capital — two thousand pounds in English 
money.' 

'Two thousand pounds,' repeated Baretti. 
'That would go some way — a long way 
Per Diol I incline strongly to think ovei 
this idea. I am impressed with Madame's 
savoir faire^ with her genius ior finesse. I * 
he sprang from his chair and began to pace the 
room excitedly. ' Upon my life, I beUeve that 
such abilities are worth more than money — that 
they would float any concern. Hola I ' 

The interjection was called forth by the 

L 2 
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entrance into the room of Miss Selina Bibby, 
followed by Paul Vandeleur. 

'Your husband has been asking for you, 
Madame, and I told him I thought you were 
in here/ observed the lady, casting a sharp 
inquiring glance from Marie to the Italian. 

Ever since she had seen the former pass 
into the reading-room. Miss Bibby had been 
sitting upon thorns of curiosity and surprise. 

What in the world, she wondered, could 
Madame want with the captivating Signor.? 
How had she summoned courage to intrude 
upon his solitude? She, Selina, would never 
have ventured on such a proceeding, but then 
married women did assume privileges which 
young girls could not allow themselves. Still, 
she had been greatly exercised in her mind, 
poor thing, as to this unusual proceeding on 
the part of the strange little Canadian. No 
one, so far as she could recollect, had ever 
gone there before to interrupt the young man 
over his newspaper, . 

And how they were talkiing together 
Selina had seated herself dose by the folding 
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doors, and though she could not distinguish a 
syllable that was said, she could hear the low 
hum of continuous conversation. In addition 
to her perplexity and curiosity, the fair damsel 
was beginning to suffer also from anger, 
jealousy, and intense impatience, when the 
advent and inquiries of M. Vandeleur gave her 
an excuse for looking in upon the pair and in- 
terrupting their mysterious confabulation. 

* But, Paul, why have you not departed ? ' 
exclaimed his wife. ' Did I not bid you take 
the children to the park of St. James ? You 
know quite well the way.' 

* Yes, yes ; but I thought, my angel, that 
you meant to-day to accompany us. We have 
been waiting above stairs, the little ones and I, 
expecting each minute that you would come 
up to assume your bonnet,' rejoined the big 
fellow, deprecatingly. 

* My beloved, you misapprehended. I have 
a little engagement this morning, respecting 
which I Nvill speak to you another time. You 
must take the children alone, Paul. Now go, 
go at once ; waste not these pleasant early 
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hours.' An imperious gesture emphasized this 
command, and the obedient husband forthwith 
quitted the apartment. Miss Selina, however, 
stood hesitating in the doorway. 

If Madame Vandeleur still intended to re- 
main in the company of the gallant Crespino, 
she did not see why, with the support of her 
presence, she should not also remain to enjoy 
the delights of his society. With a fluttering 
of her maidenly heart, she took a step forward 
and opened her lips to address Madame. But 
a glance from the Httle woman's dark eyes 
arrested both her advance and her remark. 
' You wish to speak with me. Mademoiselle ^ ' 
she asked. ' In one instant I shall have the 
pleasure to follow you to the drawing-room.' 
The hint was accompanied by a very afiable 
smile, but it was too palpable to be withstood, 
and poor Sehna felt compelled to withdraw. 
Very shortly, though certainly not in an in- 
stant, as she had promised, Madame Vandeleur 
emerged from the reading-room. She had 
lingered behind to exchange a few further 
observations with Signor Crespino — observations 
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which had resulted in her leaving the house a 
little before twelve, and walking slowly down 
the street, until that gentleman's carriage over- 
took her and was drawn up by the pavement 
in order that she might join its occupant. 

Three months later, an excellently appointed 

restaurant was opened in Street, W.C. 

Above it, on the second story, and reached by 
a separate entrance, were a series of supper- 
rooms, furnished in a most recherchS style, and 
frequented every evening by patrons of a de- 
cidedly fashionable, if, also, of a decidedly gay 
order. Upon a signboard over the door of the 
restaur^it appeared the names * Baretti and 
Vandee,' whilst on a third story of the establish- 
ment, above the supper-rooms, in a set of by 
no means despicable apartments, resided the 
femily of one of the partners in this new, but, 
even from the beginning, flourishing concern. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIIL 

GREAT SUCCESS, AND A DEADLOCK 

Madame Vandeleue had always regarded her 
married name as a very pretty and well- 
sounding one. Certainly, she was not in the 
least ashamed of it. Why, then, had she caused 
it to be clipped short for the signboard of the 
restaurant ? The mutilation had been consequent 
upon a conversation with Baretti, in which he 
had explained to her why he had himself chosen 
to, be known only by his Christian name in 
that very respectable Wardour Street boarding- 
house. This explanation (which did not per- 
haps represent the illustrious Signor in his most 
heroic light) was that he feared a knowledge 
of his employment, which might be brought 
about by a fuller acquaintance with his name, 
would orejudice him in the eyes of his fellow- 
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boarders, as not coming up to their standard of 
respectability. As a matter of course, such a 
suggestion was enough for Marie. For the 
time being, it might not signify, but her name 
must be associated with nothing that could 
compromise the brilliant future she had set 
before herself. Intrinsically, she knew, there 
was nothing discreditable in keeping a restau- 
rant; but her imagination, acting upon the 
hint she had received, enabled her to under- 
stand the aspect in which the avocation might 
be viewed by the haui monde. And to the 
haut monde Madame intended, sooner or later, 
to belong. She could not yet tell whether it 
would be sooner or later ; whether she might 
not be called upon to endure, with the patience 
of a great soul, many years of comparative 
obscurity, or whether, by-and-by, she might 
not burst forth into a sudden blaze of prosperity. 
That depended . . . But in securing what she 
foresaw would prove a certain avenue to wealth, 
Madame felt that she had provided against all 
contingencies. 

And in the meantime there was much to 
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be done. First, and before all, it was necessary 
that Paul should be educated, and, as much as 
possible, polished and improved. Madame's 
earliest step, after removing her family to the 
privacy of their own house, or rather flat, was 
to engage a young lady in the capacity of 
governess and general attendant upon the chil- 
dren. Prom this young lady Paul also was 
compelled to take lessons ; and a very reluctant 
pupil he proved. To go to school at the age 
of thirty-five ; to be taught by a mere girl of 
seventeen, and along with his own six-year old 
boy, seemed to the great yellow-haired giant 
a terrible humiliation, and, moreover, a very 
unnecessary one. He did not want to be able 
to read or write, nor could he see any use in 
it for himself. His wife possessed those accom- 
plishments, and the fact had always moved him 
to intense admiration ; but for one in a family 
to be able to decipher a letter or book, was 
surely sufficient. Again and again he remon- 
strated, but only to draw upon himself Marie's 
contemptuous rebuke for his stupidity and lack 
of ambition. Paul was obliged to submit. 
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Until he could read a page of English and of 
French, and until he could write his own name, 
Madame had resolved that her husband's nose 
should be kept to the educational grindstone. 

Somewhat inert by nature, the poor fellow 
had never been specially fond even of manual 
labour. Very greatly, however, would he now 
have preferred (as he often felt) to be forced to 
fell trees the day through, rather than com- 
pelled to sit making those silly pothooks for 
half an hour, or vainly struggling to discrimi- 
nate between the letters E and F, or and Q, 
and being laughed at by the little boys, who 
were so much quicker in detecting minute dif- 
ferences, such as the presence or absence of a 
tail. 

Poor Paul! he did take his learning very 
hard. And it was not only that he felt the 
mental strain to be irksome, and, so far as he 
was concerned, inutile, but he also suffered 
from a sense of degradation through his 
enforced tasks. For, although he was not 
incited thereby to any greater effort or emula- 
tion, his self-respect was lowered, and his wonted 
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sweet temper irritated, to find himself so easily 
and so quickly distanced by both children, 
even by the little Louis, who was not yet quite 
four, but who was spelling out two syllables in 
the primer, whilst he himself was still stumbling 
over words of three letters. 

However, as has been said, there was no 
help for it. Though he might chafe against 
his wife's dictates, Paul dared not rebel. And 
after the hours devoted to that heavy labour of 
study, Paul's time was his own. From the 
very first, Madame Vandeleur took herself an 
active part in the management of the restaurant ; 
but her part, naturally, was that of a general 
and ruler of the forces, whereas for Paul there 
seemed no post open in the concern but that of 
waiter ; and, as need scarcely be said, Madame 
would have considered it derogatory to her 
own dignity to have allowed her husband to 
occupy so inferior a position. That some occu- 
pation must be found for him later, his wife 
fiiUy intended ; but for the present, Paul was a 
gentleman at large, and not a very happy gen- 
tleman at that ! 
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As for Marie, her life was now full of busi- 
ness from morning till night. For, determined 
to render herself indispensable to the under- 
taking wherein she had become a partner, she 
was bent upon mastering its workings to the 
closest details. 

Further, in every spare moment, the ener- 
getic little woman applied herself to the study 
of English. She, too, took lessons from her 
young governess, though at uncertain odds and 
ends of time. And so eager and apt a scholar 
did she prove, in contrast with her husband, 
that her progress appeared little short of 
marvellous. 

But then Marie had a motive, and a very 
strong motive, unknown to and unshared 
by Paul, for desiring acquaintance with the 
English language. Urged by that motive, she 
had been striving, ever since her arrival in 
England, to acquire a knowledge of words ; 
and now that opportunity was afforded, and 
she devoted herself so assiduously to the task, 
she very soon learned to read. And once able 
to read and understand print, Marie had no 
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additional difficulty to contend with in the 
matter of writing — seeing that she could 
already write, and read writing, in her own 
tongue. 

Satisfied, then, that she was at length in a 
position to face a certain critical and momen- 
tous question, towards the solution of which 
her secret hopes and fears had pointed through 
so many months of inevitable delay, Madame 
Vandeleur retired one afternoon to her own 
bed-chamber, and carefully locked the door 
behind her. Not, however, that she had any 
special reason to fear interruption, seeing that 
she had sent Paul out with the children, and 
had so arranged her business responsibilities 
that she could count upon a couple of hours' 
freedom. Nevertheless, the precaution was 
satisfactory to Madame's mind. Having taken 
it, she walked once or twice the length of the 
room, trying to subdue the thrill and flutter 
of excitement whereof she was sensible. 

Pausing then in front of an old-fashioned 
bureau, purchased at a second-hand shop in 
London, Madame unlocked the drawer, drew it 
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out, SO as to disclose a false bottom beneath, 
and thence abstracted the leathern case about 
which poor Stephens on his death-bed had 
exhibited such intense anxiety. Under what 
different circumstances, and in what a different 
scene, had Marie once before opened that case ! 
The scene flashed back now, with vivid force 
upon her memory ; the long, low-ceiled room, 
flooded with moonlight ; the door opening 
from it into the dead man's room, where she 
had just committed that depredation that had 
in it something of the nature of sacrilege ; 
the window at which she had stood to 
examine the contents of the case, and which 
looked out upon the wood-girt soUtude of that 
far-away settlement. Now, as she prepared 
again to unlock the case, it was broad daylight 
of a warm autumn afternoon ; she was in a 
large airy room, on the third story of a London 
house of business, with the roar and rumble of 
the great city, which hemmed her in on every 
side, filling her ears even in the privacy of her 
chamber. 

For a moment Madame Vandeleur felt 
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inclined to wonder if she were dreaming — if all 
the strange things that had happened to her 
within so short a time could be real. But, 
whilst gifted with a powerful imagination, 
Madame was at the same time an eminently 
practical little woman. Quickly clearing her 
mind from such vapours of fancy and retrospect, 
she unlocked the case and took out the little roll 
of manuscript which, when last she had seen it, 
had been as unintelligible to her as though it 
had been written in Greek characters. 

It was not unintelligible now. Though 
closely transcribed, the handwriting was clear 
and the letters well formed. Madame's hand 
shook slightly as she spread the paper out 
on the table before her, but it steadied as she 
began to read. And as she read, too, Madame's 
face grew troubled and dark. A low moan of 
disappointment broke from her lips, and when 
she had turned over a coufjle of pages she 
pushed the document away with a gesture of 
intense disgust and mortification. ' Mon Dim! 
of what use is all that to me?' she murmured 
aloud, with a quaver in her voice which in 
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most women would have betokened a storm of 
weeping. But Marie was not of the tearful 
sort. ' Millions of dollars ? Bah ! ' she inter- 
jected, ' to me it is not worth a cent 1 I might 

as well ' Madame rose and began to pace 

the room again with hasty irregular steps. All 
at once she stopped — struck motionless by the 
force of a new idea. * del ! I am an imbecile. 
Of what am I thinking? For him — for my 

Claude ' Her eyes lighted up with a 

sudden gleam of emotion. ' Ah ! if that were 
but possible! It would be an idea more 
splendid, more ravishing than any I have yet 
pictured to myself ! ' 

Galvanised by this swift transition of feel- 
ing, she approached the table again, took up 
the manuscript, and read it through from begin- 
ning to end twice over. Then, for nearly an 
hour, Madame sat pondering in absorbed silence. 
At the end of that time she sprang up, restored 
the paper to the case, and the case to the 
hiding-place whence she had taken it. * Yes, 
we must wait — we must wait,' was her un- 
spoken reflection. *For the present, nothing 
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can be done. For many years perhaps nothing 
can be done. But there is always the hope, 
the possibility. I would not give up those 
papers — no, not even for a million of dollars ! ' 

Thus, notwithstanding that Madame Vande- 
leur had decided that her game must be a 
' waiting ' one, she was not, upon that account, 
inclined to throw up her cards. Far from it ! 
It was true that patience is a diflScult virtue — 
that to bide one's time is trying ; nevertheless, 
when at the end one sees the possibility of a 
grand tour de force ^ then, surely, one can hold 
on with the courage of the British lion. 

Undoubtedly one like Marie could. In- 
firmity of purpose was about the last foible 
whereof she could be accused. Wealth and 
power she had set before herself as the goal of 
her ambition — and, vogue la galere^ wealth and 
power she must have. Those ' millions of dol- 
lars,' so far, at least, as the personal possession 
of a single one of them was concerned, had 
melted into thin air. She could not by this 
means spring into wealth ; therefore, by the 
alternative way already provided, she must creep 
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towards it. As for the question of power and 
social status, the perusal of that manuscript roll, 
so far from lowering the standard of her ambi- 
tion, had raised it, or, rather, to speak more cor- 
rectly, had restored it to the elevation at which 
Madame had originally fixed it. For (not, as 
may be imagined, without the deepest reluct- 
ance) the little woman had of late felt compelled 
of her own accord to bring down her flag 
of hope to a somewhat more humble level. 
Through information acquired at the boarding- 
house, and a general enlightenment from other 
sources of what was at first a very natural igno- 
rance, Marie had been forced to see that, 
although wealth (if only there were enough of 
it) would unlock the portals of society and 
admit its possessor to a place of high distinction, 
yet this would only be in a sort of magnificent 
outer court, beyond which lay a second chamber, 
divinely glorious, a holy of holies, into which 
even the wealth of the Indus would hardly 
purchase a pass-key. Now, however — yes, 
now^ Marie fancied she could see a way — a 
possible way — of getting in even there. It 
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might be a long, long time before the attempt 
could be made, and she could only force an 
entrance then by clinging to some one else's 
skirts. But val for the method, so long as 
the end was obtained. 

Inspired and supported by these apparently 
irrational dreams of the future, Madame Van- 
deleur dwelt with her family for three years 
above the supper-rooms and restaurant, bending 
every faculty of her mind and energy of her 
body to promote the success of these enter- 
prises. Throughout those years the sole relaxa- 
tion or enjoyment Madame • permitted her- 
self (with the exception of a railway journey, 
involving a day's absence, of which she gave no 
account to any one) was an occasional visit to 
Hyde Park. Whenever she could spare the 
time for it, Marie would dress herself and the 
little boys in stylish attire, and betaking herself 
to that resort of rank and fashion, she would 
walk to and fro by Kotten Eow or the Ladies' 
Mile, feeding her outrageous ambition b}^ all 
that she saw there, and also taking observant 
notes of ' men and manners.' 
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It was on one of these not very frequent holi- 
day afternoons, about a year after her establish- 
ment in the restaurant, that that encounter had 
taken place between Madame and Mrs. Douglas 
Awdry, which had proved to be to the latter 
the beginning of so disastrous a series of events, 
and which, as might be judged from her con- 
duct upon the occasion, had produced a very 
disturbing effect upon the mind of the former. 
Indeed — although if Claudia had strained her 
wits to the utmost she could not have under- 
stood why — Madame, for the moment, had been 
fully as much shocked and dismayed at that 
unlooked-for meeting as she had been herself. 
For just as Claudia had believed that the ocean 
rolled between herself and this witness to her 
folly and falsehood, so Madame had also assumed. 
She did not know Mademoiselle Estcourt's 
married name, but she had taken it for granted, 
before this meeting in Hyde Park, that her 
husband must be a Canadian gentleman. Now, 
Madame could not tell whether or not this 
hypothesis was correct. It might be that the 
young lady was in England merely for a visit. 
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Madame devoutly hoped that this was the case, 
but, also, she profoundly regretted that she 
could not make sure of the matter. K only 
the family had sailed from Quebec, instead of 
from Montreal, as they had done, Marie told 
herself, she might have found opportunity to 
learn something about Miss Estcourt's wedding, 
and the name and position of her new husband. 
As it was, she could think of no way now to 
make inquiries upon the subject excepting 
through her father, and, for reasons of her own, 
Madame Vandeleur had determined to cut off 
all association with her father. For some time, 
therefore, she was compelled to remain in 
doubt; but, by and-by, hope triumphed over 
apprehension, and Madame began to feel almost 
sure that the young Canadian lady's appearance 
in London had only been a temporary one, and 
that she had gone back to her own country. 
Her conclusion was founded on the fact that, 
however often she went to the Park, and how- 
ever carefully she scanned the occupants of each 
carriage, the riders upon horseback, or the 
promenaders upon the side paths, Madame never 
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again, through all these three years, or other 
years that followed them, caught a glimpse of 
those delicate and beautiful features. 

To believe that the great Atlantic (a wider 
bander then than now) spread between herself 
and the owner of those beautiful features was, 
undoubtedly, a satisfaction ; but, to Madame 
Vandeleur, it would (if the truth must be told) 
have been a much greater satisfaction could 
she have hoped that a river, narrow, but more 
impassable than any ocean in the world, divided 
her from the mother of that little dark-eyed 
fellow who now went always by the name of 
Louis. 

In a few words it will now be necessary for 
us to pass over many years. 

For three of those years, as has been said, 
the Vandeleurs hved in obscurity above the 
restaiu'ant — Madame insisting on laying by the 
whole of a large and continually increasing 
income from this source, and in living, as could 
be done in perfect comfort, on the interest of 
the 3,000/. invested in Canada in the name of 
Claude Stephens Vandeleur. 
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Of those thousands, two had been expended 
in the purchase of building ground in Toronto, 
a town which had advanced, and was still 
advancinp, more rapidly and solidly towards 
commercial prosperity than perhaps any other 
on the American continent. This investment 
had, accordingly, turned out a capital one, and 
already Claude's property there had doubled 
in value. 

The other thousand had been invested by 
the trustees in farm land in the neighbourhood 
of Montreal, but, for some little time, Ella 
Thome's friend (the working partner in this 
executorship) had been debating the advisa- 
bility of selling that land and buying more in 
Toronto. Madame Vandeleur was awaiting, by 
each post, a letter asking her husband's assent 
to this transaction (for Paul, it will be remem- 
bered, had been appointed co-trustee for his 
adopted son), when, instead of that letter, there 
arrived another which stirred Madame's aspiring 
soul to its depths. 

That letter contained the news that, on a 
portion of the land which it had been designed 
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to part with, there had just been discovered a 
rich deposit of iron ore. As a matter of course, 
time would be required to work it out, and, in 
the beginning, expense ; but ultimately it might 
confidently be expected to prove a most valu- 
able property, and a source to the Vandeleurs 
of a splendid income. 

And so, beyond every estimate, it did 
prove. 

On first learning the news, which reached 
her at the end of those three hard-working 
years, Madame removed her family to a prettily 
furnished house in Bayswater. For two years 
longer, however, she still continued to take an 
active personal share in the superintendence of 
her business in the city. By that time the iron 
mine in Canada was in full working order; 
speculations which had been made with money 
derived from the restaurant had all turned out 
trumps ; the proceeds from the business (in 
which Marie still remained a partner, though 
now only a sleeping partner) still continued 
enormous, and, in short, the tide of wealth was 
flowing in from every quarter. 
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Five years more — ^ten from the date of her 
arrival in England — and Madame Vandeleur 
was as rich, or almost as rich, as even she could 
desire. She possessed, or rather, of course, her 
husband possessed, a house in the country and 
another in Harley Street, then a quite fashion- 
able locality. The two boys, after some years 
at a first-class private school, were now at Eton 
— the associates of embryo lords — and them- 
selves, in manners and appearance, perfect little 
gentlemen. As for Marie, whilst her aspect 
remained, as ever, strikingly peculiar, her 
carriage, air, dress, and tone of conversation 
would not have misbecome a duchess. In strict 
secrecy, too, the little woman had acquired a 
very respectable education. She played badly 
enough upon the piano, but marvellously well 
upon the harp ; and, in addition to Enghsh and 
French, she read and spoke German and Italian. 
Now, at length, now, surely, the happy moment 
had arrived when Madame might begin to enjoy 
the fruition of her own schemes and labours, and 
the prosperity wherewith that fickle goddess 
Fortune had seen fit to load her ? Now^ surely, 
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she might at least make her way into that outer 
court of wealth and fashion and begin to assert 
herself there. 

Alas, alas ! at the very moment when 
victory might have appeared certain, poor Marie 
found her guns spiked ! Alas, when her race 
was drawing towards an end, she foimd herself 
weighted with an incubus worse than any Old 
Man of the Sea ! 

Wealth, education, position of a sort had 
been attained ; her sons were gentlemen ; she, 
Madame, was a lady ; but Paul ? Paul remained 
a peasant ; worse than that, he was a deterior- 
ated peasant ; worse still, he had become a 
drunken peasant I Yes, even the most capable 
of mortals cannot be infallible ; and though she 
had managed other things so well, Madame had 
not managed her husband well. To begin with, 
it had been a mistake to leave him, as she had 
done, without employment. For whilst, at the 
outset, Paul had been willing, nay, even anxious 
to work, his disposition was naturally of the 
latsser alter sort, and he soon began to take 
only too kindly to idleness. To loll about the 
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parks with the children ; to row them up the 
river ; or to loaf by himself around the dock- 
yards, had seemed occupation enough — espe- 
cially after the arduous intellectual labours to 
which he was subjected in those early years. 
But whilst willing enough to be idle, Paul, as 
has already been said, was not happy. From 
the beginning he hated London. The great 
bustling city, where he knew no one and where 
no one knew him, possessed little interest to 
this huge, unimaginative, and unintellectual 
fellow. Lounging about with his hands in his 
pockets, he moped as well as dawdled; and 
especially was this the case after the children 
were taken from the hands of their governess 
and sent to school. Then, indeed, time hung 
on heavy wings for poor Paul Vandeleur, and 
he took to ' killing ' it in an unfortunate way. 
It was a long time before his wife found him 
out. 

Drunkenness was a vice wherewith Marie 
had never in her previous life been brought 
into the slightest contact. Wholly inexpe- 
rienced in its signs, she was, for her, singularly 
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slow in detecting the;pi — ^perhaps because Paul 
was, for him, singulaily acute in hiding them. 

At all events, by the time she did begin to 
suspect what made her husband so dull and 
stupid at frequent intervals — so inconsequent in 
his remarks, and so thick in his utterance — the 
malady that occasioned these phenomena had 
almost passed beyond remedy. In a very short 
time it had done so entirely. Then, to her 
utter dismay, Marie found that the passion 
which had laid hold of her husband was 
stronger than herself Her influence, potent as 
it had always been, could not cope with this 
insidious, overmastering, enslaving power. In 
his sober moments Paul still feared and still 
loved his wife ; but, alas, those sober moments 
grew fewer and farther between. As the years 
passed on, the poor fellow would sometimes dis- 
appear from his home for days, even for weeks 
at a time, to return a wretched, coarse, bloated 
object, with his clothes in rags, his hair un- 
kempt, his face unwashen. 

To describe the rage, the grief, the unutter- 
able dismay which Madame suffered on this 
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account would be impossible. To tell, either, 
how, over and over again, having kept him out 
of sight for a period, the little woman had 
managed to form some creditable acquaintances, 
and then how Paul's sudden appearance, fresh 
from some drunken debauch (at the country 
house when she had bidden him remain in 
town, or at the town house when she had 
beheved him still in the country), would cover 
her with conftision and disgrace — all this would 
be too harrowing to the feelings of any sensi- 
tive reader. Such scenes as were sure to occur 
may be left to the imagination, as well as the 
mode in which Marie met them. To be 
baulked and defeated, stultified in all her 
efforts, water-logged in sight of port, befooled 
and checkmated ! how could she bear it ? And 
that this spoke in the wheel of her prosperity, 
this mill-stone round the neck of her ambition, 
should be Paul! Paul, whom she had been 
wont to lead about like a tame bear ! Paul, 
whom she would no more have dreamt of as 
capable of rebelling against her authority than 
the Czar of all the Eussias woidd have dreamt 
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of being defied by his lowest serf. How could 
she endure it? Madame felt that she could 
not endure it. And yet she had been forced to 
endure it ! She had tried more than once to 
persuade Paul to return to Canada, to go back 
to the old home and friends he had been so 
loath to leave. But Paul would not listen to 
this suggestion. There were no public-houses 
in the backwoods, and the poor fellow's love 
for his old home had vanished, along with all 
else that had been best and worthiest in him, 
under the deteriorating influence to which he 
had so completely given himself up. Again, 
Marie had commanded and entreated that he 
would hve apart from her. But, though he 
would obey her mandates for a while, it was 
only to return at the most inopportune junc- 
tures, inflamed by the drink that had given him 
courage to disobey. What help was there for 
the high-spirited little woman in this dreadful 
emergency ? Paul had the money (it was ages 
before the * Married Women's Property Act' had 
appeared even as a vision to the mind of the 
justest statesman), and, having the money, Paul 
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had power. Madame could not lock him up, 
though, it must be confessed, she had made the 
attempt ; neither could she deprive him of the 
means for indulging his vicious appetite. 

There was only one way out of the difficulty, 
but it was a serious, a dangerous, a terrible 
way. For two years Marie had thought it out 
in all its bearings, had had it constantly present 
iu her mind, but had been unable to persuade 
herself to take it. Never in her life before 
had she been on the horns of such a dilemma. 
On the one hand, to suffer herself to be driven 
to the wall — to submit to be conquered, she, 
Marie Vandeleiu- ! Intolerable ! Impossible ! 
But then, the mode of escape ? Truly, it was 
a case of Scylla and Charybdis. It was not to 
be wondered at that, for once in her experience, 
Madame should waver and hesitate. Still, there 
was that way, and she pondered over it con- 
tinually. And when an idea has once taken 
firm possession of the mind, it acquires a ten- 
dency to embody itself in reality. So, at least, 
we are told by a scientific writer, who thus 
explains that singular, but well known pheno- 
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menon of the inclination to which many persons 

are subjected of throwing themselves down from 

any great height. A conception of the act lays 

vivid hold of the imagination, and straightway 

the impulse arises to carry the conception into 

effect. Be that as it may, Madame Vandeleur 

had been slow in resolving to realise that idea 

which had so long existed as a tormenting 

abstraction in her brain ; but, at length, driven 

to bay, she did so resolve. 

It was on the eve of the summer vacation. 
The two boys were expected home from Eton on 
the morrow, when Madame suddenly announced 
to her husband that she intended to spend these 
hohdays abroad, and further, that she meant to 
start for the Continent without an hour's delay. 
The boys' portmanteaus, she explained, would not 
be unpacked, and she had already given orders 
to have her own trunks, and all necessaries for 
his (Paul's) convenience in travelling got ready, 
so that they could set off on the following 
afternoon directly upon the boys' arrival. 
Startled by this abrupt suggestion, and being 
at the moment sober, and, as a necessary con- 
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sequence, submissive, Paul offered no opposition. 
Neither did he rebel against a second summdry 
decree on his wife's part — to wit, that he should, 
that very evening, make his will. * For how 
could one foresee,' as she reasonably observed, 
' to what accidents or dangers one might not be 
exposed in travelling ? ' 

Once more, as regarded the substance of 
that will, Paul proved amenable to the authority 
of which, excepting in his pot-valiant moments, 
the poor fellow stood as much, if not more, 
than ever in awe. And that he should have no 
chance of becoming pot-valiant, Madame had 
taken care; for all through the day she had 
stuck to his side like a leech, overawing him by 
her most autocratic and imposing manner, and 
reducing him by this means, and by the priva- 
tion of his customary stimulants, to a condition 
of the most abject humility and pitiful de- 
pression of spirit. Thus, with her husband's 
will made to her satisfaction, and safely deposited 
in her bureau, Madame Vandeleur, on the night 
before this sudden departure of the family for 
the Continent, slept the sleep of the wise and just. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 



THREE WET DAYS. 



Thk ancient hostelry of the Lowen — now the 
very respectable Lion Hotel, Tryberg — was not, 
thirty years ago, a particularly pleasant place 
wherein to spend a wet day. 

The small salon^ with its plain, stiffly- 
arranged furniture, and its boarded floor — un- 
polished, and, save for a tiny oasis of drugget- 
ting in the centre of the room, quite bare — 
wore a comfortless, un-English aspect. Neither 
was the look-out, in such weather as the pre- 
sent, specially enlivening. In front, the windows 
of the hotel gave upon the one street of the 
village — long, straight, and steep, with an open 
gutter, swollen now to a broad stream, flowing 
down by the opposite parapet — and not a soul 
stirring in it. 

y 2 
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For though the little town was by no means 
a lazy one, its business, for the most part, was 
done within doors. Then, as now, almost every 
other dwelling was a clockmaker's shop (the 
cases of the clocks being made of pine wood, 
elaborately carved) ; so that, to senses just a 
little quickened, one might imagine the whole 
atmosphere of the place to be resonant with 
the continuous ticking and striking of those 
innumerable, many of them very diminutive, 
timekeepers. 

From one or two of the upper windows of 
the hotel, a wider view could, it is true, be ob- 
tained. By stepping out upon the small bal- 
conies affixed to them, and gazing to the right, 
rounded, pine-clad hills became visible, and it 
was possible also to catch a gUmpse of the cele- 
brated waterfall. But when it involves expo- 
sure to a drenching downpour of rain, a very 
little contemplation of even the finest scenery 
will go a long way. 

And not for one day merely, but absolutely 
for three consecutive days — ^including that upon 
which Madame Vandeleur and her family had 
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arrived at the hotel — such a drenching down- 
pour of rain had continued obstinately uninter- 
mittent. 

It was now rather longer than six weeks 
since our travellers had left England, and during 
most of this time they had been moving about 
from place to place almost continuously. 

In passing, however, it may here be men- 
tioned that this was not quite the first time that 
either Madame or her two sons had visited the 
Continent. Albeit that travelhng in those days 
was far from the universal thing it is in these, 
Madame had twice within the last five years 
taken the boys to spend their holidays abroad. 
On one of these occasions they had crossed to 
Holland, and from Cologne had sailed up the 
Ehine. On the second, after rather a prolonged 
stay in Paris, they had taken a round through 
the better known and more accessible parts of 
Switzerland. And now, with the husband and 
father for the first time in their company, they 
had again visited the latter country. This tour, 
however, had been of a decidedly more am- 
bitious character than the last. It had com- 
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prised many out-of-the-way districts and, at 
that time, little-known spots among the higher 
Alps. Madame had herself arranged and 
planned the route ; nevertheless, she had not 
appeared to find much enjoyment in her travels. 
All along, she had been restless, excited, and 
utterly unlike her ordinarily brisk and cheerful 
self. Moreover, she had chosen to be a good 
deal alone, taking, whenever the family came 
to a halt in their journeyings, long solitary 
rambles. And to any one who had chanced to 
follow her upon those rambles, the little woman's 
conduct would have appeared, to say the least 
of it, singular. Directed along the course of 
some rapidly-flowing river, or by some pre- 
cipitous mountain path, the object of those 
walks might have seemed to be the seeking 
out of some particularly dangerous spot. For, 
whenever she came upon such a spot — a place, 
for instance, where the river's bank shelved 
abruptly down towards the swift turbid water, 
or where the precipice fell in a sheer descent 
on to some glacier-bed or stony base below — 
Madame would pause, as if fascinated, and 
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stand gazing downwards with a strange, wild 
expression of countenance — an expression which 
might have led an observer to suspect that she 
meditated suicide, or possibly the commission 
of another crime still more dreadful. 

Again and again, during perhaps a couple 
of days, the small, pale-faced woman would 
return, like a haunting spirit, to such spots, 
glancing round occasionally to see if she were 
observed, and then repeating that Ungering and 
horribly suggestive downward gaze. Then, all 
at once, with a strange feverish impatience, she 
would hurry her family away from the neigh- 
bourhood — ^but only to enact once more, at their 
next stopping place, the same solitary and, as it 
proved, resultless little drama. Truly, what- 
ever might be the cause of it, Madame Vande- 
leur had not been herself during that progress 
through the mountainous regions of Switzer- 
land. Now, however, a change had come 
over the spirit of her dreams. Actuated by 
one of those sudden, unaccountable freaks, to 
which at present she appeared to be subject, 
Madame had all at once altered her plans. She 
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had turned her back upon those grand Alpine 
chains, with their sharp peaks and precipices, 
their avalanches, glacier crevices, and other 
lurking dangers, and she had carried her little 
party straight up to the Black Forest. And 
here, as she informed the boys, she meant to 
remain until it was time, as it very soon would 
be, for them to return to college. Then it was 
her purpose to despatch them back to England 
under charge of her maid, the only servant 
Madame had brought with her fix)m home. 
Afterwards, it was possible that their father and 
she might go back to Switzerland. At any rate, 
they would not yet return to England. 

Now, whether it was that Madame had 
managed to get rid of some occasion for 
mental worry, or that she was merely enjoy- 
ing a reprieve from such worry, it is certain 
that since entering the Black Forest, with its 
swelling hills and dark pine woods, its green, 
delicious valleys, so soft and peaceful and slum- 
brous, she had been like a different person. All 
her restlessness had vanished, and she seemed 
to have imbibed the spirit of that quiet land of 
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fairy legends, moonlight wanderings, and summer 
dreams. 

So, at least, it had been during the last eight 
or ten days, whilst the travellers had been coach- 
ing slowly from one small town or rural village 
to another, resting a day or two at each, and 
enjoying all the time the most perfect weather. 

Unluckily, however, a violent thunder-storm, 
which had overtaken them on their road to Try- 
berg, had unexpectedly broken up this glorious 
weather. And upon how slight a cause — such 
even as the change of weather — ^what great 
events may sometimes hinge 1 One event which 
had already marked these three wet days, was 
that Paul Vandeleur had returned to his hard 
drinking. The word returned is used advisedly, 
because, although the poor fellow had by no 
means abandoned his indulgences, he had 
hitherto contrived to keep them wonderfully 
within bounds. Only upon two occasions since 
the family had quitted England — on both he 
had kept himself religiously out of sight^could 
Paul have been said to be absolutely intoxicated, 
though often enough he had been ' the worse 
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for liquor/ as the phrase goes. Several causes 
had, without doubt, conspired towards this 
improvement. To begin with, the change of 
scene, the continued variety and movement, 
had diverted and distracted him. Then, Marie 
had of late been unusually tender and con- 
siderate in her behaviour towards him, and 
Paul had been touched into compunction by 
her kindness. Perhaps, however, the main- 
spring of this temporary amendment had been 
the companionship of his boys, the deterrent 
influence of their presence. Poor Paul ! his 
conscience was not altogether dead, nor had 
he wholly lost the sense of shame. On the 
contrary, he suffered a great deal from his sus- 
ceptibility to the latter emotion. He was fully 
sensible of the difference between himself and 
the wife and children who had left him, in their 
progress in life, at such an immeasurable dis- 
tance behind. Walking between the two gentle- 
manly boys who called him 'father,' the unhappy 
man, with his slouching gait and vice-disfigured 
countenance, felt humiliatingly conscious of the 
incongruity of such a relationship ; and that he 
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should have abstained, even so far as he had 
done, from the bottle which afforded his sole 
relief from this painful self-abasement, may 
surely be put down to the poor fellow's credit. 
As for the boys, they, too, as a matter of 
course, felt the incongruity, as well as the dis- 
grace, of this parental tie. Yet, excepting by 
the exchange of a significant look, or silent 
gesture, neither of them had ever yet expressed, 
even to the other, any condemnatory or dis- 
paraging opinion of the man whom each 
equally believed to be his father. 

For, in the truest sense of the term, Claude 
and Louis Vandeleur were, as it has been said, 
gentlemen — though still very young ones. The 
one had grown so, perhaps, through inherited 
instinct ; the other through the development of 
germs in his nature — inherited likewise, of 
course — but which seemed like a happy selec- 
tion of the best, and a still happier omission of 
the worst qualities in each parent. 

Taken together, the most prominent charac- 
teristic of the Vandeleur brothers (for brothers 
they never doubted themselves to be) was their 
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passionate mutual attachment. Neither Damon 
and Pythias, Pylades and Orestes, nor any- 
other typical pair of friends, could well have 
surpassed them in the sincerity of their ardent 
and unselfish devotion. Yet neither in char- 
acter nor appearance did the two boys in the 
least resemble one another. 

Claude — (as Madame had predicted would 
be the case, even the elder boy appeared 
entirely to have forgotten that he had ever 
borne another name) — Claude, like his father, 
was fair in complexion, with blue eyes and 
wavy brown hair. His figure was well-formed, 
and, though tall, by no means remarkably so. 
In feature the boy was not handsome, but his 
face, in which there was something of his 
mother's refinement and more of the kindly 
simplicity which had once marked his father's 
expression, was an eminently pleasing one. At 
school Claude Vandeleur was a favourite with 
masters and pupils alike. Nevertheless, it must 
be confessed that, so far as his studies were 
concerned, he was rather a dull boy. To his 
mothers intense chagrin, he was in a lower 
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form than Louis — ^who was supposed to be one 
year, and who was in reality two years, his 
junior. Moreover, Louis was at the top and 
Claude at the bottom of their respective forms. 
Further, the former had brought home half a 
dozen first prizes — the latter, one modest certi- 
ficate or honourable mention. 

That these facts should have come to 
Madame's knowledge at all had been greatly 
against the desire of the more successful lad ; 
but the other, whose pride in his younger 
brother's cleverness was untainted by the 
faintest particle of jealousy, could not be 
withheld from revealing them. As for Louis 
— despite Claude's failure with the examiners 
— ^no one could have got him to admit for a 
moment that he was lacking in ability. ' If he 
only chose to exert himself a bit more,' he was 
wont to protest to Claude's class-mates, 'my 
brother could beat all you other fellows into 
fits.' 

That their mother should prefer Claude to 
himself, as it was evident to Louis that she 
did, notwithstanding that Madame made a 
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great show of impartiality in her treatment of 
them, seemed to the younger boy quite natural. 
He himself had the warmest admiration for 
Claude, who, if he was not cleverer at his 
studies, was certainly cleverer at some other 
things — as, e,g. anything in the way of 
mechanical contrivance, and notably at athletic 
and gymnastic exercises. As regarded the 
latter very important section of a boy's educa- 
tion, Louis Vandeleur could just hold his own, 
and that was all. For in physical health the 
boy was a little delicate, and, also, in his 
nervous organisation, he was somewhat highly 
strung. For the rest, Louis was strikingly 
handsome. His hair was dark and curly, his 
eyes of the deepest shade of blue, and with 
something of his mother's pathetic, appealing 
expression in them — though it is to be hoped 
that this admission may not prejudice him, 
seeing that probably in this single point the 
likeness between Claudia and her elder son 
began and ended. Both in form and in feature 
Louis had a high-bred, aristocratic air ; and the 
difference, in this respect, between him and his 
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supposed brother (though Claude was always 
admitted to have the look and manner of a 
gentleman) had often been the subject of 
remark. It had further been a matter of not 
unfrequent observation, that Vandeleur senior 
looked older than his years, which under the 
circumstances was a thing not greatly to be 
wondered at. 

For, whilst actually sixteen, Claude had 
been taught, for reasons which the intelligent 
reader will of course understand, to believe 
himself to be only in his fourteenth year, and 
under that age he had been enrolled on the 
college books. As for Louis, Madame had had, 
in the beginning, a httle difficulty in deciding 
his age. To bestow upon him the years which 
corresponded with his name, and so to make 
him older than his brother, would, with their 
respective appearances, have been impractic- 
able, or, at the least, provocative of curiosity 
and inquiry. Besides, on due consideration, 
Madame had not vseen the necessity for it. 
Therefore, as the final result of her reflections 
upon the question, that valorous little woman 
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had simply mulcted the child of one year of 
his small life — and Louis was now twelve. 

Notwithstanding the weather, the two boys 
had passed their time very contentedly since 
their arrival at Tryberg. Across the street, 
just a little above the hotel, there stood, where 
it still stands, the principal clock manufactory 
of the place. There the well-dressed and well- 
behaved young gentlemen, whose pockets, too, 
were so usefully lined, had found ready ad- 
mission and suflScient interest to engross them 
very pleasantly during the whole of those three 
wet days. Claude, especially, with his turn 
for mechanics, had proved highly delighted 
with the ingenious construction of one par- 
ticular clock, only just finished, and the pro- 
prietor was in hopes that the youth would 
persuade his rich parents to purchase the 
curiosity. It was a timepiece in the form of a 
cathedral, the face of the clock being in the 
tower ; and at certain hours of the day there 
was an elaborate chiming of bells in the fret- 
work belfry, whilst at other hours the cathe- 
dral doors would slowly roll back to disclose a 
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procession of white-robed priests and chorister- 
boys, with censer and banners, moving round 
the aisles. The toy was a costly one; but 
Louis, seeing how delighted his brother seemed 
therewith, had already privately begged his 
mother to add it to the souvenirs of their 
travels, and Marie had promised at least to give 
the object an inspection. 

As yet, however, Madame had not found 
inclination to cross the street. All her care, 
for the present, was to keep her unfortunate 
husband out of sight, to confine him to his 
chamber, whilst this outburst of intemperance 
lasted, though she could not hide (nor, after the 
first day — for secret reasons of her own — did 
she desire to do so) from the master or servants 
of the hotel how M. Vandeleur was conducting 
himself. It was in the sight of the other 
guests that Madame did not choose to have the 
family disgrace made patent. Not, however, 
that these guests were numerous. On the 
contrary, there were only four of them — two 
stout, middle-aged maiden sisters, an English 
clergyman, and his wife. Late on the evening 
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of the third day, an access to the party arrived 
in the shape of three German students, with 
knapsacks upon their backs, who, after swear- 
ing a great deal in their own tongue over the 
diabolical weather, suddenly discovered that 
Madame understood them, and became blush- 
ingly and profusely apologetic. Further, when 
comforted by a huge literkrug of beer, they 
fell to predicting, and with more and more 
confidence, after alternately running out every 
five minutes to study the signs of the times, 
that the next day would be brilliantly fine ; for, 
according to their earlier reports, the rain had 
ceased, and later the stars had appeared. Yes, 
Madame might rest satisfied of it, they were 
going again to have herrliches wetter. 
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And the students proved correct. The follow- 
ing morning, as they had predicted, turned out 
a glorious one. Overhead stretched a sky of 
the deepest, most delicious blue, flecked here 
and there with tiny white cloudlets, and looking 
as though it never could have been guilty of 
grey, sullen opacity, or such a tornado of tem- 
pestuous tears. Like a passionate child that 
had worked off its rage, all now was sunshine 
and smiles. The green meadows and wooded 
hills gleamed softly bright, the purling streams 
were gilded with a heavenly alchemy, and the 
clear, rarefied air of that high-lying region was 
intoxicating to breathe. 

Paul Vaiideleur had risen in a repentant 
mood, had begged his wife's forgiveness, and, 

2 
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for the thousandth time, had volunteered a 
promise of amendment, to which Marie had 
listened as to the sighing of an idle wind. After 
breakfast (the family, by her arrangement, 
partook of this meal alone), Madame left the 
boys to take charge of their father, who had 
humbly expressed a wish to look round the 
village, and herself set off for one of those 
solitary rambles in which she had not of late 
indulged. 

Naturally her steps directed themselves first 
towards the fine waterfall for which this district 
of the pleasant Schwarzwald has become famous. 
Swollen to three times its onlinary volume, the 
cascade did, indeed, look to-day very magnifi- 
cent. Down the cleft which it had worn for 
itself between two high hills, covered to their 
tops with pine woods, it rushed in a series of 
foaming white leaps, dazzling to the gaze by 
contrast with the fringe of dark firs on either side. 
A narrow zigzag footpath, muddy and slippery 
after so much rain, led upwards by the edge of 
the fall It was crossed in three places by 
wooden bridges of very simple description, the 
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two lower consistiDg of a plank with hand-rails, 
the upper of a narrow board without the rails. 
Having climbed as far as this latter, Madame 
Vandeleur paused for several moments, regard- 
ing it with a curious fixity of gaze. Then she 
began to act in something of the same inex- 
plicable fashion as she had done by the pre- 
cipices among the Pennine Alps or wilder parts 
of the Bernese Oberland. First she crobsed 
the plank several times to and fro with a 
steady, unfaltering step, which, seeing that the 
swollen stream flashed beneath with giddy 
rapidity not five inches from the narrow board, 
might for many persons have proved a difficult 
task. But Madame Vandeleur was not nervous, 
neither was her head given to swimming or 
vertigo. 

Of this fact sufficient evidence was now 
afibrded, for Madame's next proceeding was 
to place herself in the centre of the plank, and 
to stand there, gazing downwards, as though 
calculating the force and volume of the flood, 
or wondering, perhaps, how much of those 
sharp-pointed rocks immediately below what 
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looked now like an unbroken fall of thirty feet 

•r 

would in ordinary times be uncovered. 

But, although Madame's well-balanced brain 
had not given way beneath the prolonged test 
of that giddy survey, this strange httle expe- 
rience to which she had subjected herself had 
not been entirely without eflfect, to judge from 
the look in her face as she turned to descend 
the hill. Ghastly white, her cameo-like fea- 
tures seemed for a moment to be really carved 
in stone instead of in living flesh. But the 
fire and purpose in her large, distended eyes 
gave proof enough of life ; so also did the cir- 
cumstance that, as she hurried swiftly down- 
wards, Marie kept repeating to herself over 
and over again one low-breathed sentence, 
* Oui, oui, il faut le faire aujourd*hui ; il ne 
faut plus hesiter ! ' 

As she neared the foot of the hill, the sound 
of voices broke upon Madame Vandeleur's ear. 
For one minute, she paused to compose her- 
self; the next, sha appeared with her ordinary 
cheerful and attractive smile before the owners 
of the voices. They were the three German 
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Students, who, standing in a row, each in an 

attitude of rapt admiration, were gazing up at 

the fall. All the way from the hotel these 

gentlenien had been making Madame herself a 

subject of discussion. They were simple, jovial 

fellows, almost ridiculously boyish, after the 

manner of their kind, and very impressionable 

as regarded the other sex. All three had been 

greatly struck on the previous evening with 

the little woman's peculiar style of appearance ; 

but whilst two of them contended that she was 

handsome as well as distinguished-looking, the 

third refused to admit the beauty, and vowed 

that her dead white complexion and penetrating 

dark eyes aJflfected him as if she were something 

geistlich and unheilig, like Undine, a woman 

without a soul. The others had been raiUng 

at him in extravagant language for this opinion, 

and the contention had almost risen to a passing 

quarrel, when, on gaining the waterfall, their 

attention had been happily diverted by its 

beauty. When Madame Vandeleur came upon 

them, all three were vociferously heaping upon 

this object the same kind of exaggerated com- 
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pound adjectives which a few moments before 
they had been applying to herself. 

Stopping to exchange a few words — ^for 
Madame always made it a point to be sociable 
and poUte — she passed on, gathering up her 
handsome travelling-dress to avoid the mud, 
and so displaying a neatly-booted little foot, 
which set her admirers off again on another 
tack. 

This chance encounter, though Madame 
forgot the existence of the three young men 
before she had well got out of hearing of their 
voices, had quite served to dispel that stony, 
frozen look from her face, and it did not return 
now that she found herself again alone. To 
remain alone was evidently what Madame 
desired; for, although she retraced her steps 
for a short distance towards the village, she 
turned, at the end of that short distance, to the 
left, and entered a forest of pine trees. How 
still and solemn it seemed there, with slants of 
sunshine lying across the path close at hand, 
whilst away in the distance the gradually 
deepening obscurity ended in impenetrable 
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darkness, each long-drawn aisle of straight, 
bare stems closing thus in a shrine of mystery. 
A scent sweeter than incense filled the air, for 
the rain, followed by the warm sun, had drawn 
out the delicious reeinous odour. Madame felt 
as though she were in a great church, and 
instinctively she began to repeat one of the 
prayers she had been taught in childhood. 
Half way through, however, she stopped short, 
with an impatient ejaculation. * Bah ! of what 
use to pray now ? Afterwards, perhaps. . . .' 
She walked on a little farther, following the 
cone-besprinkled path, which seemed to be 
leading into the heart of the wood. Then 
abruptly pausing, the little woman threw up 
her hands : * Mon Dieu^ it makes me, this place, 
the tete exalUe^ she murmured. 'I must get 
out of it!' And, facing round, at an acute 
angle with the path, she made her way direct 
to the verge of the wood. Here Madame 
found another path skirting the little forest, 
and having on the other hand a large meadow 
lying in a hollow below her, its green slopes 
rising on the opposite side to a road on a level 
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with her present position. In the meadow a 
number of men and women, in the peasant garb 
of the district, were tossing into the air, with 
long pitchforks, the grass for a second crop of 
hay, which had evidently been cut before the 

heavy rain had set in. Marie watched them, 

• 

as she went along, with a curious smile. Could 
there really have been a time when she, who 
had her carriages and horses at home, and her 
maid at the hotel below, and who now picked 
her way there so daintily in her Parisian boots, 
had been a peasant too, making hay in the 
fields ! 

At the end of the long meadow, Madame 
ascended a httle slope through a fag end of the 
pine- wood, and there sat down to rest, looking 
down the while into a most lovely valley which 
lay beyond : an Arcadia of peace and seclusion, 
with the smoke of its few scattered habitations 
curling lazily up into the warm summer air. 
Eefreshed by her rest, Madame presently turned 
homewards, taking the road she had noticed on 
the opposite side of the hay-field, and which, at 
rather a steep incline, led directly back towards 
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tlie village of Tryberg. Arrived at the hotel, 
she found it close upon one o'clock, at which 
primitive hour there was a tahU dhdte dinner. 
But to-day Madame did not dine at the public 
table. Finding her husband in a condition to 
join them at the meal, she ordered it to be 
served for the family in a small private sitting- 
room which she had engaged above stairs. 
Directly they had finished eating, the boys, boy- 
like, were ready for a move. Attendance upon 
their father had kept them mooning about 
the hotel and village all morning. Now they 
wished to go and inspect the waterfall, and see 
something of the surrounding country. To 
their surprise, however, Madame forbade them 
to go near the cascade. * Take a walk, to be 
sure,' she assented, * but not there. You are 
so bold, so reckless, you might get into danger. 
I will not have you go there, unless when I am 
with you.' 

* But mother,' began Louis, ' there can be 
no danger. What possible danger could .... 
But all right, of course, if you don't wish it.' 

Madame Vandeleur had simply looked at 
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her younger son,. and held up her right fore- 
finger. The gesture was one to which both 
Claude and he had been accustomed from their 
earliest remembrance, and against the impera- 
tive significance of which neither had ever 
dared to rebel. 

*A11 right; we'll go up that hill to the 
right, then, as you leave the village, and round 
by a road that takes you past a convent or 
church, whichever it is, on the other side of 
the valley. Come along, Claude.' 

And arm-in-arm, as was their wont, the two 
boys, with a courteous ' au revoir ' to their 
parents, quitted the room. 

After they were gone, Madame sat for a 
short time silently contemplating her husband. 
The latter had drawn his chair close to the 
fireless stove, and, with an unlighted cigar in 
his fingers, he was bending forward in an atti- 
tude of the utmost dejection, his elbows on his 
knees, and his eyes on the ground. 

His dress was the dress of a gentleman ; but 
his coarse, bloated face, his unshaven chin, un- 
trimmed nails, and inelegant posture were all 
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in violent contrast with the attire. From the 
crown of his head to the sole of his foot, Paul 
Vandeleur was a boor; and sitting there, the 
picture of despair and self-conscious abasement, 
he looked more boorish than ever. When she 
had studied him for some five minutes, during 
which the poor fellow never moved or hfted his 
head, Madame rose quietly and rang the bell. 
On the appearance of a maid, she went outside 
and gave her order. It was for a bottle of 
brandy. This, when it was brought, she re- 
ceived herself from the hands of the Kellnerin, 
but did not at once carry it into the sitting- 
room. When she did so, presently, the decanter 
was two parts empty. 

' There,' she said, setting it down before her 
husband, ' you may drink that.' 

Paul looked at her for an instant in surprise. 
Then, with trembling eagerness, he seized the 
decanter, and pouring out a glassful of the raw 
spirit, gulped it down. 

* Ah ! now I live again ! ' he exclaimed. 
' My Marie, you are an angel. You are wise. 
You understand, is it not, that one cannot 
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leave off all at once ? Ah, is it not true ; 
without a little to-day I must have lost my 
senses ! ' 

* I understand, Paul, that you will never 
leave it off,' observed his wife, gently. 

* But yes, indeed, for your sake, my angel 
. . . .' He broke off to pour himself out a 
second glass. 

* Paul,' resumed his wife, in the same mild 
but serious tone, * of what use is your life to 
you? You are not happy? You are never 
happy ? ' 

* It is true,' he admitted, * never, unless . . . ' 

* Unless you are drunk^ she interposed, 
using the uncompromising term with a momen- 
tary flush of scathing contempt. * No, even 
then you are not happy. Your existence is a 
burden to yourself, Paul — ^and to your wife and 
children it is worse than that — ^it is what you 
could never be made to comprehend. And, 
Paul, you will never reform, never I You have 
no soul — no ambition, no will to improve. 
There remains no prospect before you but to 
sink lower and lower — to grow more debased 
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and wretched yourself — ^more of a disgrace, a 
drag, an impediment to your family.' 

Paul groaned. * It is true,' he admitted 
again. ' Alas, Marie, I wish sometimes — often 
— that I was dead I ' 

Marie bent forward across the table that 
divided them. ' Then, Paul,' she asked, in a low, 
intense whisper, * why do you continue to hve ? ' 

* Mon Dieu 1 ' he ejaculated. * What mean 
you ? How can I help it, that I continue to 
Hve?' 

* In your place, / would help it,' assever- 
ated Madame Vandeleur, with deliberate em- 
phasis. * If my life, like yours, was a failure to 
myself — a ruin to others — une affaire fiambee — 
/ would help it, Paul.' 

* But, holy angels defend us ! ' His blotched 
countenance paled with horror, as he put the 

shocked question : * It cannot be . Oh, 

my Marie, it cannot be that thou wouldst have 
me destroy myself ? ' 

Madame bowed her head gravely. * If thou 
hadst only the courage for it, my Paul,' she 
answered, ' yes — that is what I should wish.' 
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' Merciful heaven ! ' Paul crossed Himself, 
and stared at his wife aghast. * How terrible ! 
It would be a crime ... I am not fit to die . . . 
Oh, Marie I how couldst thou be so cruel ? ' 

* Bah ! thou art a coward ; we will talk of 

it no more Cheer up, mon ami^ I was 

but joking,' she added, with a laugh. * Drink 
again ; and then come out wit?h me, Paul, for a 
little walk.' 

But Paul would not, for some time, assent 
to this proposal. The conversation had startled 
and even alarmed him. Madame, however, 
having set herself to undo the effect of it, pre- 
sently succeeded, and the husband and wife set 
out together. As they were leaving the hotel, 
Madame ostentatiously put her hand within her 
companion's arm, as if to support iim, and Paul 
at the moment stumbled slightly. 

^ Achl see, then, mein Herr is still drunken,' 
observed the master of the hotel to one of the 
waiters who was dawdling with him about the 
door. ' Dormer wetter^ but for that elegant 
little woman to be tied to such a man, it is 
monstrous ! ' 
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But Paul, though he had emptied his de- 
canter, was not intoxicated. Out of sight 
of the hotel, Marie withdrew her arm, and 
his step was as steady as her own. She had 
suggested that they should go and look at the 
waterfall, and thither they directed their walk, 
scarcely exchanging a syllable as they went. 
Close upon the base of it, a sound of running 
feet and panting breath caught Madame's at- 
tention. She glanced round to behold, with a 
sudden panic-struck expression in her white 
face, Claude and Louis. Before the boys 
reached her, however, that expression had 
vanished. 

' We saw you from the top of that hill 
yonder, mother,' explained Claude, gasping ; ' so 
we raced all the way down to you. Since you 
are here to see the waterfall now, we may re- 
main with you, may we not ? ' 

* Yes,' said Marie. * Yes, certainly ' you 
may remain. It is magnificent, is it not, after 
the rain ? Now,' she resumed, when they had 
stood for a while in contemplation below, * now 
we will climb up the hill, and see it from above. 

VOL. II. p 
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. . . Ah ! by the bye, my boys, will you do me 
a favour, and I shall think it fortunate that you 
have joined us ? When I was dressing just now 
to come out, I discovered that I had lost a small 
brooch, which I much value, and I remembered 
I had unpinned a lace handkerchief from my 
neck this morning, because I found myself so 
warm. It was close to the top of this hill. If 
you will run on before, and go about ten yards 
above where you will see a plank, without a 
railing like this one ' (they were standing near 
the second bridge when these instructions were 
given), * then look about under the trees, and 
I think you will find my brooch. Now, who 
will earn my grateful thanks — shall it be Claude 
or Louis ? ' 

' I also will go and look for the brooch, 
Marie,' volunteered her husband, but without 
accelerating his pace. Poor Paul's spirits had 
again gone down to zero. 

' No, no, the boys will find it. You and I, 
my Paul, we will follow quietly behind, like — 
liow do they say it? — Darby and Joan.' 

Nevertheless, Madame, when the boys were 
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out of sight, decidedly quickened her own step, 
and Paul, to keep up with her, had to do the 
same. In a few minutes, they had reached the 
narrow plank already described as crossing the 
swollen cataract. 

*Let us cross here, Paul,' said his wife, in 
a simple, matter-of-fact tone, * and go down 
through the wood on the other side.' 

* Cross there ? But, my love, it looks 
dangerous,' remonstrated her husband, a little 
roused from his apathy. * It would make the 
head dizzy.' 

*It would not make my head dizzy — noi 
thine, either, only that thou art such a coward. 
Chut, chut, to be so big and yet such a coward ! 
I should blush for myself! See here' — she 
drew from her pocketr a small flask — * it is 
brandy. Drink it up, Paul, and then show me 
that thou art not a coward. I cross first — and if 
thou durst not follow, I lose for ever all respect 
for thee.' 

Stung by her taunts, and the supercilious 
scorn she had thrown into them, Paul coloured 
like a great boy. ' I am not a coward,' he pro- 

p 2 
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tested; * I shall cross the wood. Let me go 
first/ 

Madame, however, was in front of him ; she 
had uncorked the flask, and now, holding it 
out to him, said, ' Drink first/ 

Paul raised the flask to his lips, and, whilst 
he was drinking, his wife stepped steadily across 
the foaming cascade. Then she turned, and 
from the opposite bank held up a beckoning 
hand. Paul placed his foot upon the plank, 
and advanced safely to the middle. There he 
stopped short. Madame's hand was still up- 
lifted, and her eyes were fixed upon him with 
a concentrated eagerness of observation that 
made them glow like living fire. Across the 
foaming gulf that divided them, Paul's blue 
eyes were raised for one moment to meet that 
rapt, burning gaze. Then a wild shriek pf 
agony, terror, and despair rent the air. Paul 
Vandeleur's body was suddenly convulsed, then 
doubled up with strange contortions; and as 
the two boys, terrified by the cry, appeared 
upon the scene, it was in time to see their 
father sway jBrom side to side, in a vain attempt 
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to preserve his balance, then slip over in the 
seething white flood, to be carried downwards 
like a log of wood. 

With a faint echo of that terrible cry, 
Claude sprang forward, and began to scramble 
like a chamois down to the water's edge, cling- 
ing to the rocks, himself half in and half out of 
the tumultuous cataract, which had risen and 
spread far beyond its ordinary bed. Louis, for 
his part, had hurried across to the support of 
his mother, whose ghastly pallor made him fear 
that she was about to swoon. The clasp of the 
boy's arm round her waist served, however, to 
rouse Marie from that transfixed attitude and 
look of horror which had followed swiftly upon 
that other expression of strained expectancy. 
A stifled sob relieved the intensity of her emo- 
tion ; and, throwing ofi* Louis's arm, she pro- 
ceeded, in breathless haste, and silent disregard 
of the boy's terrified ejaculations and questions, 
to make her way also down by the brink of the 
cataract on this side. A shout of 'Louis! 
Mother I help, help, quick I ' reached their ears 
above the deafening roar of the torrent. But 
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it was not until they had gained the second 
bridge that they could teU whence the cry 
came. Standing thereupon, however, they then 
descried Claude, some eight or ten feet below, 
up to his waist in water, supporting the head of 
his father, whom he had dragged to a leaning 
posture against a rock which at that point had 
arrested his downward course. A Uvid, death- 
like hue was upon the poor fellow's face, which 
was further disfigured by a deep cut on one 
temple, from which the blood was streaming. 
But his eyes were unclosed, and his lips were 
moving, as if in speech. It was evident that 
he was not dead. 

* Claude, Claude I let him alone! Come 
away ! You will be drowned too I ' exclaimed 
Madame Vandeleur in frenzied accents, spring- 
ing like lightning to her son's side, and even 
entering the water and attempting to drag him 
away. 

' Oh, mother, don't. Pray, pray don't ! I 
am quite safe. What are you thinking of, 
mother .? ' expostulated Claude. ' Ah ! look, 
look ! I believe he is dying ! ' 
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It was quite true. Poor Paul was gasping 
wildly for breath, and his eyes, from which all 
consciousness had fled, had fixed themselves in 
a glassy upward stare. In another moment a 
convulsive movement passed over his frame; 
his jaw feU, and he was gone. 

Then, recovering that characteristic self- 
possession which, perhaps, never in her life 
before had she so completely lost, Madame 
Vandeleur, aided by her two sons, succeeded 
in dragging the body of her husband out of 
the water and depositing it on dry ground. 
With the natural sensibility of youth, both boys 
had burst into tears, deeply affected, as well as 
unutterably shocked, by this sudden and terrible 
catastrophe. Excepting, however, by the un- 
wonted distension of her eyes and the compres- 
sion of her pallid lips, their mother betrayed no 
further emotion. She allowed them to weep 
for a little space — while she made quite sure, 
by an examination of his heart and the appli- 
cation of other tests, that her unfortunate hus- 
band was in very truth dead ; then she directed 
them to run down to the hotel, or, should they 
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meet with it on the road, to summon other 
assistance. It was about twenty minutes before 
the young Vandeleurs returned, in company 
with the proprietor of the Lowen and two of 
his servants. They had met no one but an old 
woman as they went, and had had to run all 
the way to the hotel. 

But Madame Vandeleur had not found their 
absence too long. It had taken her nearly all 
the time to perform a httle task, which, at 
length, she had successfully accompHshed. This 
was the loosening from those dead fingers, 
which had still held it with a firm, gradually 
stiffening grasp, of the flask out of which poor 
Paul had drank just before his fatal accident. 
Having possessed herself of the flask, Madame 
had cast it into a deep pool at the foot of one 
of the many cascades that made up the water- 
fall. But if this was done, as might have been 
conjecture<l, with the object of shielding her 
husband 8 reputation from a charge of intem- 
perance, the action did not prove effectual to 
its end. Shortly after the melancholy proces- 
sion had reached the hotel, and poor Paiil had 
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,been lain in his last sleep upon the bed, from 
•whicli he had risen that morning with his feeble 
vow of amendment, a messenger was despatched 
upon horseback for a doctor, who dwelt in a 
village some five miles distant. Before, how- 
ever, the doctor (a stout, phlegmatic old gentle- 
man) was taken to view the body, he was 
solemnly informed by the proprietor of the 
hotel that, only an hour before his death, the 
unlucky Herr had ordered a bottle of eau-de- 
vie, and that he had drunk it all at a sitting. 
And, in proof of this statement, he was shown 
the empty decanter. 

' Herrgott ! that suffices. Even without the 
accident, to have swallowed a pint of spirits in 
an hour, it was enough to kill any man ! ' Having 
thus prejudged the case, the doctor contented 
himself with a very cursory examination of the 
body. Finding upon it, with the exception of 
that cut near the left temple, no wound what- 
evei% nor any sign that death had resulted from 
drowning, he returned the intelligent verdict : 
' Death through anaesthesia, caused by intoxica- 
tion or fright,' and placidly went his way. The 
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next day an irregular sort of inquest sat over 
the remains. Madame and the boys were 
asked, with courteous sympathy, a few ques- 
tions respecting the accident; but again the 
principal witness was that empty brandy-de- 
canter. In presence of this overwhelming evi- 
dence, supported by the fact that the unhappy- 
deceased had been seen to stagger as he left 
the hotel, the simple jurors, with a local magis- 
trate at their head, gave in their adhesion to 
the doctor's judgment, and this legal formula 
was at an end. To tell of the kindly condo- 
lences which the bereaved family received upon 
every hand — of how the three German students 
delayed their departure until after the funeral, 
in the hope of being of use to Madame — and 
of how everybody, behind her back, declared 
that, although the disaster had been ' schreck- 
lich,' the gnddige Fran was in reality to be 
congratulated on her release from a husband so 
incomprehensibly her inferior — is unnecessary. 
All this may be understood, without the neces- 
sity of dwelling upon. On the morning of the 
day succeeding the inquest (only the second 
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from his death through that fatal accident), 
Paul Vandeleur was buried in the graveyard 
attached to a httle Cathohc church standing on 
one of the hills just above the town. Upon the 
afternoon of the same day, his newly-made 
widow, with her two sons and her French maid, 
set off on the first stage of their journey back 
to England. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



KORBEECK TOWERS. 



* Yes, Sir John, Mr. McLellan is disengaged, and 
will see you at once. Please step this way.' 

There were several people in the outer 
office of Messrs. McLellan, Wynn, & Co. who 
had just been told that the senior partner of 
this eminent firm of attorneys was not disen- 
gaged. The clerk had not troubled himself to 
lower his voice in giving this contradictory- 
information, and the waiting chents looked with 
curiosity, envy, or impatience — ^according to 
their different dispositions — after the more 
favoured individual who now passed through 
the large half-glass door, and down a long pas- 
sage, to be finally admitted to the lawyer's 
private apartment. 

* How do you do. Sir John ? ' Mr. McLellan 
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rose to accept the proffered hand of his visitor. 
* Lord Oxbridge made an appointment with me 
for this hour; but, as he has not chosen to be 
punctual to his engagement, I am glad to give 
the time to you. Pray take a seat.* 

The lawyer's accent betrayed his nationality ; 
so also did his face, which, with its high cheek- 
bones, long chin, sandy hair and whiskers, w^as 
of a distinctly Scotch type. 

' Thanks ; you are very good,' responded his 
companion, dropping into a chair. ' You seem 
to be doing a rattling business, McLellan. 
There are a dozen people, more or less, in the 
waiting-room.' 

* Yes, Sir John, we are certainly busy. 
But an old friend — if you allow the expres- 
sion .?.... 

' I should think I did ! What do you mean, 
man? ' 

' An old friend, then, like you,' resumed the 
attorney, smiling, ' always gets the preference 
over other clients.' 

* Well, I won't abuse your kindness by 
taking up your time very long. As you will 
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guess, I have dropped in about your letter of 
this morning. Who is this Madame Vande- 
leur ? And do you think she really means to 
take the house ? ' 

* There's not a doubt about her taking it, Sir 
John, if you agree to accept her as your tenant/ 

* And is there any reason why I should not 
accept her ? ' 

'None in the world, I should say. She 
makes no objection to the terms, and she is in a 
position to pay them.' 

'You say she lives in Grosvenor Square? 
Is she in society ? ' questioned the baronet. ' I 
have never heard the name; but that,' he 
added, ' might very easily be, seeing that I have 
been living quite out of the world myself for 
the last two or three years.' 

' And it is only a few years since Madame 
Vandeleur has been in the world,' rejoined the 
lawyer. ' Of London, I mean.' 

' She is known, then ? ' 

' Dear me, yes, by everybody I She is a 
great patron of art and Uterature. Her enter- 
tainments are of the most recherchi description, 
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and are frequented, I am informed, by the very 
creme de la creme of society. She is a new star, 
certainly, which accounts for your not knowing 
her, Sir John ; but there is no question about 
her being a star, and a brilliant one, too I * 

' Vandeleur ? the name sounds good,' pon- 
dered Sir John Brentwood ; * but I know so 
little about French families.' 

' I don't suppose any one can give you any 
very exphcit information as to Madame Van- 
deleur's family,' smiled the lawyer ; ' but her 
late husband is generally stated to have been a 
political exile— on what authority I can't say.' 

' She is a widow, then ? ' 

' Oh, yes : she lost her husband, I believe, 
some four or five years ago.' 

' Of course she has been down to Longen- 
vale to see the place .'^' again queried the 
baronet. 

* Certainly ; and she expresses herself as 
delighted with it.' 

' But she does not mean, I presume, to give 
up her house in London, and to reside there 
altogether ? ' 
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* No, I should say not — ^in fact, I am sure 
not/ answered McLellan ; ' she will take Nor- 
breck Towers, furnished, for the term of three 
years, on which you ojQTer it, Sir John, to use as 
a country-house. She had a small estate in 
Hertfordshire until lately, she told me ; but, not 
caring for it, she has sold it, and is now on the 
look-out for another place — ^though during most 
part of the year she prefers, I beheve, to live in 
London.' 

' You have had a personal interview with 
her, it seems ? * 

*0h, yes. I have called upon Madame 
Vandeleur twice.' 

* Humph I And you are quite satisfied 
that it is all right about her in every way ? ' 

' I am quite satisfied that Madame Vande- 
leur is a wealthy woman, and that she will pay 
her rent honestly, Sir John ; also that she will 
keep up the place as it ought to be kept/ 

* Well, since I am obliged to let it, I am 
thankful, of course, to hear of any one to take 
it,' observed Sir John Brentwood ; * but, natur- 
ally, one likes to know a httle about a person 
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who proposes to occupy one's homo. And, 
hang it, McLellan, there's something in your 
manner — I can't explain what — that makes me 
fancy you could tell me more concerning this 
lady than you seem disposed to do. Put your 
professional reticence in your pocket for once, 
if you can, there's a good fellow. You've 
known me from a boy, and managed my affairs 
ever since I had any affairs to manage, and yet 
you are just as close with me as wax.' 

' What an unjust aspersion ! ' Mr. McLellan 
smiled — he very often did smile, though he 
rarely, if ever, laughed. ' I have answered all 
your questions most fully, and I am quite pre- 
pared to give you any further information that 
is in my power. But why should you not call 
and see the lady for yourself. Sir John ? It is 
always better, I think, in such negotiations as 
this that the principals should meet, and I was 
meaning to suggest to you the advisability of an 
interview. If you take my advice,' the lawyer 
smiled again, ' you will certainly call and make 
Madame Vandeleur's acquaintance.' 

' Ah ! Well, I don't know : I should have 
YOL. II. Q 
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thought it more en regie to leave the matter in 
your hands,' hesitated the baronet ; *but, if you 
are serious in advising it, I believe I should 
feel more satisfied to do as you say. You see, 
in an old house like the Towers, there are so 
many family relics, and . . / 

'Yes, Sir John, I understand,' interposed 
his companion, in a changed and sympathetic 
voice. * I know how attached you are, and 
naturally, to the home of your forebears — ^an- 
cestors, I mean,' he added, correcting the 
Scotch word. Though he still retained the 
accent of his early years, McLellan's turn of 
expression was, as a rule, perfectly English. 
' And I am deeply grieved that you should 
hate to leave it, even for a time. But, since it 
must be, I candidly believe you could not find 
a more unexceptionable tenant than Madame 
Vandeleur.' 

' Oh ! if you can say that, of course, I feel 
satisfied.' 

' I can sincerely,' protested Mr. McLellan 
' As to the prime consideration of means, that, 
I assure you, is all right, and more than right. 
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Madame is enormously rich. Her house in 
Grosvenor Square is a triumph of taste and 
luxury, as regards its furnishing and decoration, 
and she drives some of the most splendid turn- 
outs in the Park. I am not her legal adviser, 
but I understand that the property is entirely 
at her own disposal, left so by her husband's 
will, notwithstanding that she has two sons. A 
good deal, I am informed, is in English funds ; 
but the bulk of the little widow's fortune is in 
Canadian property — in a rich iron mine, and 
some capital land and building investments in 
Toronto. Yes, Sir John, if I might venture to 
advise you, not professionally, but like a father ' 
— the lawyer smiled once more, and signifi- 
cantly — ' I should say again, go and make t'he 
acquaintance of your fair tenant.' 

Sir John Brentwood coloiu-ed boyishly, 
although he was a man of thirty-eight. He 
frowned, too, slightly, not quite liking the sort 
of insinuation conveyed by his companion's 
words and tone. 

* Is Madame Vandeleur fair ? ' he asked, 
' and young ? ' 

Q 2 
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*She is handsome — strikingly so, I con- 
sider,' returned Mr. McLellan. 'Her appear- 
ance is distinguished, and her manner most 
fascinating. In short, if you ask my opinion, I 
tell you truly that I look upon her as one of 
the most extraordinary, interesting, and de- 
lightful little women in existence. As to her 
age, she looks about thirty-five, but . . . Well 
Griffiths ? ' 

* Lord Oxbridge is here, sir,' announced a 
subordinate who had just entered ; ' he wishes 
me to tell you that he is in haste, and that, 
since he wrote to say he should be here at this 
hour, he had expected to find you at liberty to 
receive him.' 

• ' Indeed ! ' ejaculated the attorney, bridling 
in offence at this supercilious message, which, 
however, had been decidedly modified in the 
delivery. * His lordship is three-quarters of an 
hour behind his time. Did he expect . . . 
Hem ! Just say, Griffiths, that I shall be dis- 
engaged in a few moments. Will you excuse 
me, Sir John ? You see I really had this prior 
appointment with Lord Oxbridge ; and you 
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know him, don't you ? Eather a touchy sort of 
personage, eh ? . . . But do not hurry away, 
upon any account, if you have any further 
instructions to give me as to your own affairs?' 

' No, no, it would not be fair to take up 
your time any longer,' returned Sir John, who 
had already risen. ' You have found me a ten- 
ant whom you recommend me to accept. There 
is really nothing more to be said about the 
matter. I rely upon your judgment, of course. 
So, if you will draw up the form of agreement, 
and send it to me for signature, we can get the 
thing out of hand at once. Only, upon my 
word, McLellan, I wish T didn't feel, as I do, 
that there is something rather queer in the 
background. No, I don't mean that exactly, 
but as though you were not telHng me all you 
knew about this lady. Am I wrong in that 
notion ? ' 

* You are remarkably shrewd to have arrived 
at it,' said the lawyer, complimenting Sir John 
on a quality for which he was certainly not 
famed. ' No, I don't denv that I have had 
exceptional opportunities of learning some- 
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thing of Madame Vandeleur's history, which, if 
you wish it very much, I may repeat to you 
on another occasion. But, in the meantime, 
believe me that, whatever I know about her, I 
know nothing to her discredit. You may 
allow her to take the Towers with perfect con- 
fidence. But again, if you will excuse me 
for pressing the suggestion, I really think. Sir 
John, that it would be the right thing for you 
to call and see her for yourself.' 

'Well, possibly I may. There's a good 
enough excuse for it ; and I believe I should 
feel more satisfied,' responded the baronet. ' I 
shall see. I'll think the matter over. Good 
morning. But get the document ready to sign, 
you know, in any case. After what you have 
said, I could not refuse to accept Madame 
Vandeleur as tenant fro tern, of Norbreck 
Towers.* 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

SIR JOHN BRENTWOOD. 

Sir John Brentwood was what is commonly 
called a ' fine-looking man.' Tall and fair, with 
a figure which in youth had been remarkably 
graceful, and which, despite a slight inclination 
to stoutness, was still exceedingly shapely, the 
baronet possessed an undoubtedly attractive 
physique. His face, also, although not exactly 
handsome, was eminently pleasing. It was the 
expression that made it so — the kindly look in 
his honest, bright blue eyes, the good-humoured 
curve of his full red lips, the smoothness of the 
benevolent, but not highly intellectual brow, 
about which his auburn curls were so neatly 
adjusted. For, notwithstanding that he had 
decidedly got beyond his first youth, Sir John 
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Brentwood was by no means neglectful of his 
appearance. 

The scion of a distinguished race, which 
could trace its lineage far back into the mists 
of antiquity, Sir John had come very early into 
his ancestral estate and title. At the age of 
twenty-one, he had married the daughter of a 
Scotch peer, very poor, but very proud. His 
wife, however, a sweet, gentle girl of eighteen, 
had lived only sixteen months after their union, 
and Sir John — albeit that many traps had been 
set for him with tempting matrimonial bait — 
had since remained a widower. But, until 
recently, the baronet's hearthstone had not 
been entirely solitary. When Lady Winifred 
Cameron had consented to become Lady Wini- 
fred Brentwood, it had only been upon con- 
dition that she should not be required to desert 
her youngest brother, a motherless child of 
three, to whom she was passionately attached. 
This child, accordingly. Sir John had taken to 
live with him in his southern home ; and, after 
his wife's death, partly out of regard to her 
memory, but still more because he had himself 
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grown extremely fond of the boy, he had, with 
the full sanction of his father-in-law, the earl 
(who, in view of his straitened means, had a 
good many more children than he knew what 
to do with), adopted as his own son and heir. 
Unhappily, however, for Sir John, the Hon. 
Alexander Cameron had turned out a mauvais 
sujet — a decidedly black sheep. 

Possibly Sir John had been, in a measure, 
to blame for this misfortune; at all events, 
he was in the habit of blaming himself for 
it very severely. As a child, he was wont 
now to lament. Alec had been ruined by un- 
limited indulgence ; as a boy, he had been 
admitted too early to an unrestrained associa- 
tion with his seniors. And, seeing that Sir 
John's companions had, for the most part, been 
bachelors not always of the most straightlaced 
order, there can be no question but that such 
free intercourse had been highly injudicious. 
At any rate, as it proved, the lad had been 
early initiated into evil of various kinds, and had 
shown himself an all-too-apt neophyte. At the 
age of eighteen, he had become a confirmed 
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reprobate — demoralised, as it seemed, beyond 
redemption. Nevertheless, his adoptive father 
had clung to him with the utmost affection and 
forbearance. Again and again he had dis- 
charged Alec's ' debts of honour ' — betting and 
gambling being among the youth's most fla- 
grant vices. In this way, and by the aid of his 
own natural extravagance and free-handed, 
even reckless, generosity, Sir John Brentwood 
had gradually become very much embaitassed 
in circumstances. But the culminating point 
of the baronet's troubles, in his own estimation, 
had been the death of his adopted son, which 
had taken place now three months ago, after a 
long and hopeless illness. That illness, a linger- 
ing decline, brought on by late hours and other 
abuses of a delicate constitution, had lasted 
nearly two years. And during those two years 
Sir John had devoted himself to his wife's 
young brother with a patient unselfishness, an 
ungrudging tenderness, which no actual parent 
could have excelled. Leaving England, by the 
physician's advice, he had carried the invalid 
about from one health resort to another in 
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Europe ; he had tried a sea- voyage to Austraha ; 
he had spared no expense in the consultation of 
the most notable medical authorities abroad. 
But, in spite of all that could be done, Alec had 
wasted away, and finally died at Cairo, at the 
age of twenty, profoundly repentant — so the 
warm-hearted, generous-minded baronet be- 
lieved — of those past misdemeanours for which 
Sir John was always ready to take so large a 
share of the blame upon his own shoulders. 

And now, upon his return to England after 
this protracted absence. Sir John's first pro* 
ceeding had been to institute a careful examina- 
tion into his afiairs. As a result of that exami- 
nation, he had seen that only by the most 
stringent retrenchment of his expenditure during 
the next three or four years would he be able 
to retrieve his position, or even save the ancient 
homestead of his family from the hammer. 

As has been seen, therefore, he had re- 
solved to let Norbreck Towers (so the fine old 
hall and surrounding estate was called), fur- 
nished, for a time, and had entrusted his 
lawyer with the task of finding him a tenant. 
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And that tenant had very easily been 
found, iu the shape of a lady who, for private 
reasons of her own, had long desired to possess 
a house in that particular neighbourhood, 
though she had not quite cared to build one 
there for herself. 

* Of course, I must let her have the place,' 
reflected Sir John, as he walked slowly away 
from the solicitor's office. ' There's no reason 
in the world against it. I wish she were Eng- 
lish, though. Ah, that's it ! That's the cause 
of my absurd suspicion- — John Bull's insular 
prejudice against the foreigner.' The baronet 
smiled to himself as he arrived at this con- 
clusion. ' Well, I'll call this afternoon,' he 
decided — ' I'll go and see this lady, and get my 
unreasonable repugnance either dissipated or 
confirmed. And, in the meantime,' — he drew 
out his watch — ' I suppose I must have some 
luncheon. Bah ! what a grotesque bathos 
human life is I Euin stares a man in the face 
— his wife lies dead in her coffin, or he is 
going to be hanged next day — and yet he 
must feed I ' This reflection was not a purely 
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original one, but Sir John was struck with the 
tragi- comicality of the thing just as powerfully 
as though nobody had ever been struck by it 
before. He walked on towards his club in a 
melancholy and meditative mood. Just now, 
though the brightness of early summer was all 
around him, Sir John Brentwood was passing 
within through a ' winter of discontent.' He 
felt strangely lonely and dispirited. As yet 
he had kept himself so aloof from society since 
his return to England a few weeks back, that 
hardly any of his acquaintances were aware of 
his being at home. Nevertheless, Sir John 
was suffering very irrationally from a sense of 
desertion. His friends, he told himself, had 
forsaken or forgotten him. Albeit that he had 
no near relatives, the baronet had always pos- 
sessed a large circle of friends, as a man of 
his temperament is almost sure to do. Of a 
simple, affectionate nature, honoiurable and 
pure (for Sir John's wildness and extravagance 
had never been of the vicious sort), the poor 
fellow was afflicted at the present moment with 
a touch of cynicism. He was asking himself 
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that question with which most men and w^omen 
find themselves confronted at some period or 
other of their existence, ' Is life worth living ? ' 
Cui bono f Of what use this weary round of 
eating, sleeping, walking, riding, visiting — the 
same dull experiences from day to day — flat, 
stale, and unproiitable ? 

And perhaps for this, to him, unwonted 
condition of mind, Sir John Brentwood had 
some excuse. At the age of thirty-eight, well 
advanced in middle life, he "found himself 
without home ties, or, for the time being, a 
home, reduced to living en garqon in London 
chambers, or to the alternative of knocking 
about the Continent in an aimless fashion. 

Unquestionably the situation was disap- 
pointing, and Sir John sighed as he looked 
back and contrasted it with the bright open- 
ing, at tw^enty-one, of his manhood's days. 
Then he had meant to go into Parliament, to 
make himself useful in his day and generation ; 
he had hoped to enjoy the sweet ties of home 
and family. But with the close of his married 
bUss, so early bhghted, those other dreams and 
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ambitions had melted likewise into thin air, and, 
as he now told himself, his life had been, to a 
great extent, a wasted one. Henceforth, too, it 
must, he thought, be a solitary one. Sir John 
was very sad about the loss of his adopted son. 
In point of fact, it was chiefly to Alec's death 
that this novel attack of pessimism on the part 
of the usually jovial and good-tempered baronet 
was attributable. 

In his last illness, the Hon. Alexander had 
formed a capital illustration of ' When the 
devil was sick, the devil a monk would be.' He 
had whined lugubriously over his past mis- 
deeds; and although, in all probability, had 
he recovered, he would equally well have 
exemplified in his conduct the other line of that 
familiar couplet, ' When the devil was well, the 
devil a monk was he,' Sir John had placed the 
utmost credence in his professions of repent- 
ance, and now mourned the young fellow's 
demise as though he had proved his greatest 
comfort, instead of a constant anxiety and the 
occasion of his present financial difficulties. 
In this heavy-hearted and infestive frame, 
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Sir John readied his destination, a fashionable 
West-end club of which he was a member. 

Turning to ascend the steps, he found him- 
self side by side with another gentleman, also 
entering the building ; but he did not glance 
round until a hand was laid on his arm, and a 
voice exclaimed : 

* Hullo! Brentwood/ 

* You, St. Claire ! ' As Sir John uttered 
this ejaculation in his turn, his face suddenly 
brightened, and the next instant the two men 
were warmly grasping hands. 

' Well, this is jolly. So glad to meet you • 
again, old fellow. Do you know how long it is 
since we last saw each other ? Let's see, it will 
be over three years.' 

'Will it really? Yes, I dare say it will. 
You were in America when I had to go abroad 
with poor Alec' 

' Of course I was. And I only heard yes- 
terday, Brentwood, that you had got- back, and 
that that young rapscallion of yours ' 

' St. Claire, the poor boy is dead,' broke in 
Sir John, hastily. 
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* Humph ! and " De movtuul' &c., I sup- 
pose? All right, ril observe the precept. But 
Avhat a good fellow you are, Brentwood. There's 
not another man in the kingdom, I believe, but 
\vould have shipped that young gentleman 
back to his own family, and washed his hands of 
him ages ago. ... I beg your pardon — I 
^won't say anything more. Upon my word, 
I had no idea you felt the thing as you seem to 
do. Come upstairs, I've mountains of things to 
tell you of and to ask about. But, first, have 
you lunched r ' 

Sir John replied in the negative. 

* Then you must be my guest. Excuse me 
one moment whilst I order the fare ; ' and, 
without waiting to give his friend a chance of 
declining the invitation, Mr. Lawrence St. Claire 
hurried away. 

Eeturning, when he had given carte blanche 
for as dainty a lunch as this first-class estab- 
lishment could supply, he resumed — 

*But, I say, Brentwood, explain yourself. 
How is it you have neither looked a fellow up 
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nor sent him word that you had returned to 
revolve anew in your native orbit ? ' 

'I haven't been revolving in any orbit, 
native or otherwise,' rejoined Sir John, smiling. 
' I've been buried up to the nose in bills and 
account-books ever since I got back to England. 
I've had an accountant down at my place 
examining into the res angustce domi ; and what 
with his report as to my impecuniosity and my 
recent loss, I confess that I've been feeling like 
a misanthrope, and behaving like one.' 

' You ? To be sure — why, you're the very- 
cut of a Diogenes,' rejoined St. Claire, survey- 
ing his well-dressed, agreeable-looking com- 
panion with a sardonic smile. ' Come, my dear 
fellow, if you've got the vapours — and I suppose 
the most unlikely subject may have an attack 
at times — let us dispel them.' 

* The sight of your genial countenance has 
gone a good way towards dispelling them 
already,' protested Sir John. * And now, tell 
me, what have you been doing lately ? Writing 
any new books ? ' 

' Any new books.' St. Claire stepped back 
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and put up his eyeglass. ' Let me look at the 
man. Does he come from the wilds of 
Patagonia.^ You don't mean to tell me that 
the trumpet of my fame has not yet resounded 
in your ears ? ' 

' I am deeply ashamed, but ' 

' Good heavens ! how humbling. A Mor- 
decai in the gate, and in person of one's oldest 
friend, the chum of one's boyhood. How am 
I to bear it ? Stay, here comes the announce- 
ment of luncheon. Speak no more, I beseech 
thee, until I am revived by the violet-scented 
vintage of Burgundy. 

* What an extravagant spread, St. Claire.' 
' Nay, I am in funds, good Mordecai ; I 
have had a windfall.' 

' You are always having windfalls. Because 
you are too rich abeady, the fates pelt you with 
gold.' 

' But this time it/s the publishers that are 
playing at that game — not one they are much 
addicted to, though, by all accounts. I have 
just had, this morning, an extra five hundred 
pounds sent me for a novel of which I had sold 
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the copyright to Messrs. Barton and Cave, and 
which has run into three editions in an in- 
credibly short time. The cheque took me by 
surprise, I can tell you, and I consider it a 
miracle of honesty on the firm's part.' 

* But tell me about the novel, St. Claire. 
And do, if you can^ pardon my ignorance. 
Recollect, I travelled home straight from Egypt, 
and, until I came up to town two days ago, I 
have, as I told you, been burying myself at 
Longenvale.' 

' All right. I extend to you the sceptre of 
grace. Take it in the shape of this bottle of 
clicquot. Yes, my friend, I have awoke to find 
myself famous at length! You will acknow- 
ledge that I have been long enough about it. 
The title of the immortal work on which my 
laurels rest is, "A Midsummer's Madness." For 
the last three or four months I have been a 
lion of the first order. I roar almost every 
night under the roof- trees of the noblest of the 
land. This evening 1 am engaged for exhibi- 
tion, along with several other celebrities, at the 
house of one of the most interesting women in 
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liondon — a rich and charming little French 
widow who lives in Grosvenor Square/ 

Sir John Brentwood laid down his knife 
and fork. * St. Claire ! ' he exclaimed, * you 
don't mean Madame Vandeleur ? ' 

' Precisely. But wherefore that planet- 
struck aspect. Do you know the lady ? ' 

* I have heard her name.' 

' That goes without saying.' 

' But only this morning at my lawyer's 
office. I have advertised Norbreck Towers to 
let furnished, St. Claire, and Madame Vandeleur 
has offered to take the place.' 

* Zounds ! 'Tis my turn to sit agog. Pray 
elucidate matters. I don't understand. You 
can't wish to leave your home again ? ' 

' No, emphatically, I don't wish it. But 
needs must, my friend, when the devil drives. 
I'll explain all that to you later ; but tell me 
now what you know of Madame Vandeleur. 
Who is she ^ ' 

' She is Madame Vandeleur. That is all I 
can say, and all that requires to be said. The 
world takes her on her own terms. She has 
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descended, so far as I know, from the clouds ; 
but here she is, and that's the point that takes 
you/ 

* Society generally demands some creden- 
tials as to birth and character,' postulated Sir 
John. 

' True ; but in this case even the ladies, 
though I believe they fought a little shy of her 
at first, are beginning to feel satisfied that 
Madame's origin should be taken for granted. 
As for her character, no breath of scandal can 
touch that. But come with me this evening, 
and you'll understand all about it. You'll see 
that Madame Vandeleur is Madame Vandeleur, 
and you'll comprehend whj'^ her own recog- 
nisance should suflSce.' 

' Why, are you familiar enough with her 
to introduce me ? ' asked Sir John ; * I had 
thought of calling this afternoon, in a purely 
business way. But if you think you could 
venture to take me with you in the evening, 
as a friend, I might see more of her in that 
way.' 

'Venture to take you? What a modest 
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fellow it is ! As if you didn't know that any 
house in the kingdom would be proud to hold 
Sir John Brentwood as a guest.' 

' Come, come, St. Claire, draw it mild I 
What is the entertainment to be ? * 

*0h, only a thea dansante this evening. 
Madame receives every Thursday; but the 
dancing is rather a new feature in her assemblies. 
Until recently she has gone in very strongly for 
private theatricals, in which she always took a 
part herself, and with immense success. The 
little woman, indeed, is a born actress. On 
the stage she would have won tremendous 
eclat \ at least, every one used to think so, until 
a few weeks since, when she rather came to 
grief.' 

'How so?' 

' Well, it was a somewhat curious affair, 
and it had a curious result. But you are letting 
the decanters stand, Brentwood, and you eat 
nothing.' 

' Thanks, I have done amazingly well in 
both directions,' protested Sir John. ' Your 
vintages are rather too seductive, St. Claire, 
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and I have gone to the end of my tether. Not 
a drop more ! Proceed, please, to unfold your 
tale/ 

* It won't take much unfolding,' retio'ned 
the other, * for the length thereof is not great. 
As I was going to say, Madame Vandeleur and 
the little clique of amateur assistants, of whom 
she was the Prima Donna, had made quite a 
renown for themselves by their histrionic talents. 
In the beginning, their representations were 
confined to a series of drawing-room comedies ; 
and it was quite a favour to gain admittance to 
them, I can tell you. They were all held in 
Madame's house, where she had had a large 
room fitted up in the most perfect style as a 
miniature theatre. Whatever Madame Van- 
deleur does, allow me to observe in passing, is 
always done perfectly. Well, you should have 
seen the carriages in the Square on the evening 
of the pf^rformances ! One carriage that was 
never absent was Lord Stone- Stretton's shabby 
brougham. The old Marquis appeared to be 
wonderfully taken with the little widow, and 
people were beginning to gossip about the pair 
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— not without reason — for Madame certainly 
did not discourage his attentions.' 

' Lord Stone-Stretton/ interposed Sir John : 
' why, the man is seventy-five at least ! ' 

* But a Marquis,' returned St. Claire, ' and 

for a lady from the clouds ! But let me 

not blaspheme. At any rate, I know that 
Madame Vandeleur proved complaisant to his 
opinion in one particular. His lordship, it 
appears, had several times begged her to 
attempt with her company one of Shakespeare's 
plays, and at length she assented, leaving the 
selection with him. Stone-Stretton's choice 
hghted upon Macbeth, and Madame, at his 
special desire, took the role of Lady Macbeth. 
And a marvellous impersonation of the character 
she made, with her long black hair streaming 
down her back, and her face as white as her 
dress. You never saw anything like it on the 
stage. / never did, at all events. I had felt 
sure beforehand that she would take the cha- 
racter grandly, and had been quite in a stew 
lest I might not get an invitation, which, how- 
ever, I did. But the upshot of the matter was 
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that she took it too grandly. At that climax of 
the sleep-walking scene, where Lady Macbeth 
mutters, " What ! will these hands ne'er be 
clean ? " Madame Vandeleiu: threw down her 
taper, gave a sudden horrified shriek, and went 
ofi* into a strange sort of cataleptic fit. Imagine 
the commotion that ensued! She had to be 
carried off to her bedroom, and it was an hour 
before she re-appeared to apologise to such of 
the guests as remained — for a few of them had 
already taken their departure. Lord Stone- 
Stretton was among the latter. The old gentle- 
man had shown himself absurdly shocked and 
frightened by this contretemps ; and a day or 
two afterwards he left London for Paris, where, 
I believe, he still remains. My private opinion 
is that the old fellow had rather committed 
himself with Madame Vandeleur, and that this 
is the cowardly way he has adopted of sneaking 
out of the connection. If the little widow 
regrets his loss, however, she has taken care not 
to show it. To the disappointment of a great 
many people, however, the fit — or whatever it 
was — has put an end to Madame's amateur 
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company. Their leader refuses to act any 
more, whether in tragedy or comedy. She has 
too much sensibility, she avers, and finds the 
pastinie too exciting. And I daresay she is 
right. Anyhow she assuredly possesses an 
uncommonly strong and intense nature.' 

' She seems to me, both from McLellan's 
report and your own, to be an uncommon sort 
of individual altogether,' observed Sir John. 
* I must confess that my curiosity to meet her 
is growing quite powerful. By all means, take 
me with you to her reception this evening. 
What time shall you go ? ' 

' Oh, well drop in about quarter to ten. 
Are you in your old chambers in Piccadilly ? 
Then I'll call round for you in my cab, shall I ? 
And now for your own affairs, dear old boy. 
Let me hear them ; and, if I can, let me help 
you, Brentwood.' 
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CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

MADAME VANDELEUR AT HOME. 

The heavy square hall of that aristocratic 
mansion, No. — Grosvenor Square, had been 
transformed into a bower of fairy-like beauty, 
such as might have formed an appropriate 
entrance into an enchanted palace. A grove of 
dark, sheeny evergreens, arranged on stands up 
to the very roof, afforded an effective back- 
ground for the waxen blossoms of innumerable 
exotics which shed on every side the richness 
of their colouring and the fragrance of their 
perfume. A pair of matched footmen stood at 
the foot of the broad staircase, and another 
gentlemanly-looking individual with powdered 
hair received the guests at the door. 

' What names, if you please, gentlemen ? ' 
inquired the latter of Sir John Brentwood, as 
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he and his friend crossed the threshold. * And 
do you desire to be conducted to the drawing- 
rooms, or to the ball-room? Ah, Mr. fc^t. 
Claire, sir, I beg your pardon I ' he subjoined, 
recognising tliat distinguished novelist with con- 
descending affability. 

Mr. Tomlinson had done St. Claire the 
honour to peruse his latest work, which had 
made so much noise in the world ; and, although 
he considered it decidedly beneath the dignity 
of the ' higher orders ' to devote themselves to 
literature, he had bestowed high praise upon it 
in the servants' hall. * A clever tale, mind you, 
with some of the best attriboots of good fiction. 
The plot ain't to call strictly original, but the 
workin' out is noo. The characters is well- 
drawn, and the sitiwations strong. Moreover, 
. there's humour in it — a thing vitch is becoming 
deplorably rare in these days — ^very deplorably 
rare.' Most of these remarks Mr. Tomlinson 
had culled from a review in his favourite journal, 
but, as he omitted to meution this fact, his** 
criticism produced that impression upon his 
auditors which a good many criticisms are de- 
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signed to do for the oracles who utter them — 
to wit, that Mr. Tomlinson himself mast be a 
person of keen literary discrimination. 

'We will go up to the drawing-room, 
Tomlinson,' rejoined Mr. St. Claire. ' My friend 
and I are not dancing men.' 

' Very good, sir. I believe Madame is 
there at present. Egbert, the drawing-room.' 
And, with a wave of his hand, he passed them 
over to his subordinate, and returned to his 
post. 

About the curtained doorway of a stately 
apartment known as * the larger drawing-room ' 
(there was a second, of more modest proportions, 
leading out of it), quite a little crush prevailed. 
Beyond, however, as the new arrivals perceived, 
the room was not inconveniently crowded. At 
its further end, standing near the entrance to 
the second apartment, appeared the hostess. 
Madame Vandeleiu: was dressed in a robe of 
sheeny black satin, trimmed with a rich and 
costly lace, and having a long train floating 
behind. Her abundant black hair, coiled in a 
heavy plait, in the form of a crown, around her 
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head, added somewhat to her stature. A dia- 
mond arrow fastened the braids on one side, 
which sparkled brilHantly against that sombre 
setting. A diamond necklace encompassed 
Madame's neck, and diamond rings glittered 
upon her fingers. Madame Vandeleur never 
wore any other jewellery than diamonds, and 
never dressed in anything save black and white. 
No colour, even in the shape of a flower, would 
she tolerate about her person. Her maid, upon 
one occasion, had ventured to suggest that a 
touch of rouge on her mistress's pale cheeks 
would be a vast improvement. But Madame, 
whilst gently negativing the suggestion, had 
smiled to herself at the maid's lack of discern- 
ment — at her incapacity to see that such a 
touch would be fatal to the peculiarity and dis- 
tinction of her appearance. As a young artist 
had once observed, Madame Vandeleur always 
posed as ' a study in black and white — and a 
very striking study, too.' 

Just now, as she stood, softly opening and 
closing her white fan, and talking to a little 
group of gentlemen who surrounded her — and 
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who comprised amongst their number a Cabinet 
minister, an attache from some foreign court, 
and a celebrated English judge — the small 
woman appeared to be the most prominent 
figure in the apartment. Wandering around, 
the eye was inevitably caught, and as inevitably 
arrested, by her appearance. Here, in a Londoa 
drawing-room, amidst surroundings so different 
as to make the change appear almost incredible, 
Madame was still the same imperial little per- 
sonage whom we first encountered so many 
years ago at that humble birthday fSte. There, 
in the backwoods, in her low-ceiled kitchen, 
surrounded by the peasant-women in their 
home-spun garments and wooden sabots^ she 
had ruled as a queen. Here, when the marvel- 
lous evolution of circumstances, and the develop- 
ment, pari passu^ of her own nature, had set 
her in so diverse a sphere, she still found herself 
wielding the sceptre of supremacy. To come 
to the front, in all places and circumstances 
whatsoever, was as natural to her as to breathe 
the air. An instinct of her being, inherent 
and uncontrollable, cried out, ' Aut Cajsar aut 
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nullus ; ' and although Madame asserted herself 
half unconsciously, it was with such calm, un- 
shaken confidence in her own rights and claims, 
that no one thought of questioning or disputing 
them. The very strength of her self-sufficiency 
and assumption — in which, however, there was 
DOtliing of vulgarity or impertinence — carried 
all before it. People submitted to the power 
of Madame's will with that slavish sycophancy 
which seems inherent to humanity at lai'ge, and 
which prompts men to fawn and cringe before 
every species of force — ^be it the potency of the 
millionaire's gold, the physical strength of the 
prize-fighter, or the intellectual sovereignty of a 
Voltaire. 

'St. Claire,' said Sir John, after gazing 
for some seconds at their hostess, whom his 
friend had pointed out from the doorway — 
'if that is Madame Vandeleur, I have seen 
her before.' 

' Oh, have you ? Where ? ' 

* Down at Longenvale. Wait half a moment 
longer ! ' The baronet laid a detaining hand on 
his shoulder. 
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St. Claire stopped short. ' Why, what's the 
matter ? ' he demanded. 

' Nothing, nothing ! ' Sir John coloured and 
laughed. 'Only I feel somewhat surprised. 
That face, St. Claire, has haunted me for the 
last twelve or fourteen years. I've seen it in 
my dreams hundreds of times.' 

' By Jove ! Come back into the corridor ? 
No one seems to have seen us yet, or to have 
heard that fellow's feeble annoimcement of our 
names. Now, what, in the name of goodness, 
does the man mean ? ' 

' You may well ask that.' Sir John laughed 
again. ' It was like witchcraft. I only saw the 
woman once, for a few seconds. She met me 
on the highway at Longenvale and just stopped 
to put a simple question — to ask me in what 
direction Westaxon Park lay. Yet, in that 
brief second, the impression she made upon 
me. . . . Well, if I tried to explain it to you, 
you would say I was cracked.' 

' Um I almost every one has a bee in his 
bonnet somewhere, I admit, if you can only set 
it buzzing,' observed St. Claire, ^ but I'll en- 
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deavour to give you the benefit of whatever 
doubt I may feel upon the subject. Therefore 
say on. Was your impression a favourable 
one?' 

'That's the point I don't like to confess/ 
hesitated Sir John, trying to suppress a curious 
excitement which each moment was . taking 
stronger possession of him. ' There's where the 
imbecility of the thing conies in. . . . No, I 
won't answer you now : later on, perhaps. . . . 
Just let me pull myself together a little, and 
then you must introduce me. And remember, 
St. Claire, she is not likely to recollect me. 
Of course, you will make no reference to what 
I have told you ? ' 

* Certainly not. To inquire one's road of a 
stranger hardly constitutes an introduction. 
But how long did you say this was ago ? ' 

Sir John reflected for a moment. ' It will 
be thirteen or fourteen years, at least. And, so 
far as I can judge, she has not altered one 
atom. She does not look a day older I ' 

* But, my good fellow, fourteen years I Are 
you sure she is the same lady ? ' 
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'Perfectly sure. Do you think there are 
many faces hke hers ? ' 

* But I understood that she had only been 
living in England about five years/ objected 
St. Claire ; ' and at Longenvale ? What do 
you suppose she was doing down at Longen- 
vale ? ' 

' I haven't the slightest idea — excepting, as 
I tell you, that she was asking the way to 
Westaxon Park. But she spoke the most 
charming broken EngUsh. . . . There, don't let 
us waste any more time. Come and present me.' 

' Fourteen years,' resumed his companion ; 
' that involves her origin in more mystery than 
ever. If she has been living in England so 
long that — — * 

' Oh ! what does it matter where she has 
been living ? ' interposed the Baronet, with un- 
usual brusqueness. * If a lady does not choose 
to publish her entire history to the world, that, 
I suppose, is her own concern ? At all events, 
I don't feel it necessary to pry into Madame 
Vandeleur's antecedents before making her 
acquaintance. And, as I am here for that 
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purpose, suppose we go into the drawing- 
room ? ' 

'By all means. But what eagerness has 

seized thy soul ? What signifies this ominous 
impatience ? My friend, you alarm me. Mais 
allons 1 ' 

Eeturning to the reception room, the two 
gentlemen perceived that during the few 
moments of their absence Madame Vandeleur 
had changed her position, and that she was 
now in the act of disappearing between the 
curtains into the adjoining room. The two 
friends followed — St Claire bowing right and 
left to the many people he knew, and Sir John 
Brentwood also finding familiar faces amidst 
the company. It was rather a mixed companjr, 
perhaps, and yet, in a sense, it was select; for 
there were few amongst the assembly who 
were not distinguished in some way, either by 
rank, wealth, or some sort of Hterary or artistic 
talent. In one corner a noted painter and E A. 
was conversing with some lesser lights in his 
own profession ; in another, a celebrated opera 
singer, who had promised Madame Vandeleur . 
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to give her guests a song in the course of 
the evening, was languidly entertaining a little 
coterie of admirers. 

*Ah! Mr. St. Claire, you are late!' ex- 
claimed the hostess, catching sight of the new- 
comers, as they passed into the inner room, 
where tea was still in progress — numberless 
little stands being set out with dainty services 
of the most fragile and costly china-ware. 
Below stairs, tea and other refreshments were 
provided for the dancers in an ante-chamber to 
the ball-room, and later on there was to be a 
sumptuous supper, the arrangements for which 
Madame had left in the hands of the Gunter of 
her day, only stipulating that everything should 
be of a super-excellent quality. ' You are late, 
yes, but a thousand times welcome ' — (Madame 
Vandeleur had not yet compassed all the diflS- 
culties of English pronunciation, and her ha- 
bitual omission of the th imparted an agree- 
able piquancy to her speech). ' A dozen 
people have been begging of me an introduction 
to the great author. But where now shall I 
begin ? ' 
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'Let me begin first, Madame, by intro- 
ducing some one to you,' returned St. Claire. 
' I have taken the liberty of bringing a friend 
with me, who desires to make your acquaint- 
ance, if you permit it. Sir John Brentwood — 
Madame Vandeleur.' 

* Sir John Brentwood ? ' repeated Madame 
— a gleam of surprise in her dark eyes — ' not 
of Norbreck Towers ? ' 

The Baronet bowed. ' The same ; but I 
hope, madame, you will pardon this uncere- 
monious intrusion? I ought first to have 
made a conventional caU, as I was meaning 
to do.' 

* Ah, no ; I care nothing for what is con- 
ventional ! ' And in proof of this remark, 
Madame extended her glittering fingers to 
shake his hand. ' It is very good of you to 
come this evening, and I am ravished to receive 
you. Now, let me give you some tea ? . . . 
Ah, see, Mr. St. Claire is already served ! Since 
he grew so big a man, the ladies are all ready 
to eat him up. Adolphe, is this a fresh tea- 
pot .? ' 
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The servant whom she addressed returned 
a respectful affirmative; and, with her own 
hands, Madame proceeded to pour out a cup of 
tea for the stranger guest. 

* But do you not perhaps dance, Sir John 
Brentwood ? ' she inquired, as he took it from 
her hand. 

'At present, madame, I do not,* he re- 
turned ; * I have lost, not long since, a very- 
dear relative.' 

' Ha ? that is sad. I am sorry ! ^ Madame 
gave him a sympathetic glance — ^which after- 
wards swept over his attire and figure — taking 
in the black studs and other particulars of the 
former, and noting the manly build and easy 
grace of the latter* *I do not dance either/ 
she resumed, 'but I must now go below a 
little and see how my young people get on. 
Perhaps when you have finished your tea — * 
(Madame, lifting her eyes again to his face,. had 
caught an expression of deep interest and un- 
mistakable admiration in the gaze Sir John was 
bending upon her own handsome, clear-cut 
featmres) ' though you care not to dance your- 
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self, you might like to accompany me and see 
the ball-room ? ' 

Sir John flushed a little under the sense 
that he was being offered a high favour. 
' Thank you, I should hke it immensely,' he 
replied, ' and my cup is empty now. May I 
oflfer you my arm ? ' 

' In one moment. First, I must say some- 
thing to your friend Mr. St Claire.' She 
beckoned that gentleman to approach. ' Listen, 
now — ^I forbid you to dance this evening. The 
young people in the ball-room, they have no 
time to stare at you — they are too much occu- 
pied in amusing themselves. But, remember 
that you are what one calls a notability, and 
that it is your duty to suffer yourself to be 
stared at. So please, remain, to oblige me, in 
the drawing-rooms here.' 

' As you command, madame, I must obey,' 
assented St. Claire ; ' but when people make 
such a fuss of my little success it makes 
me feel quite small, I assure you. Though 
you are kind enough to call me so, I cannot 
believe that to have written a popular novel 
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gives me any claim to be considered a nota- 
bility.* In his heart of hearts, St. Claire looked 
upon fiction as the highest description of litera- 
ture and the noblest kind of art. Nevertheless, 
like most followers of the craft, he was in the 
habit of speaking of his productions in a light 
tone of disparagement, as though to have 
written a novel was a thing rather to be 
ashamed of than otherwise. 

* Ah, you are too modest,' said Madame, 
shaking her finger at him. 'But if you will 
be clever, one cannot permit you to be also 
humble. Now, Sir John Brentwood, I place 
myself beneath your wing.' 

Suiting the action to the word, the little 
woman passed her hand through the Baronet's 
arm, and smiled up into his face in her most 
bewitching fashion. About Madame Vande- 
leur's smile there always had been something 
eminently bewitching. Even the placid, dull- 
witted peasants in that far-away Canadian 
settlement, where, with her soul of fire and 
heaven-born genius, poor Marie had been so 
woefully out of place, had proved susceptible 
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to its charm. If by chance a disposition had 
betrayed itself in any of the community, male 
or female, to rebel against a command or 
suggestion of hers, it had only needed that 
Madame should smile upon the culprit, and 
obedience was the inevitable result. As for 
poor simple Paul, to the very end of his miser- 
able and ruined life, he had thrilled with 
pleasure when the sunshine of his wife's smile 
had lighted upon him (an occurrence which, as 
a matter of course, had been very rare in his 
latter years). And now Sir John Brentwood — 
who, although a man of so different a calibre, 
was, as respected the guileless sincerity and 
naivete of his character, to the full as simple as 
poor Paul had been — ^felt himself thrilling too. 

To analyse Madame Vandeleur's smile, or 
to explain in what its fascination consisted, 
would be a difficult task. To the recipient, 
however, it conveyed a subtle sense of flattery 
and approbation. It was a distinction that 
was felt to be as marked and personal as the 
caress of a monarch to a favourite subject. 

'Shall we take, before we descend, one 
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little tura here ? ' asked Madame, designating a 
long corridor out of which the drawing-rooms 
opened. Blazing with light, this broad land- 
ing, like the hall below, was brilliant with 
floral decoration. Palm-like shrubs in fancy 
pots, and stands of rare exotics, found place 
between curious old cabinets filled with won- 
derful treasures in bric-a-brac, and Louis 
Quatorze chairs. Several other people were 
promenading the vestibule, or standing to gaze 
at one or other of the collection of fine modem 
paintings which adorned the walls — chaperons 
who had deserted their posts in the ball-room 
in favour of a little quiet gossip with a friend, 
or a pair of lovers who had stolen up here to 
'. cool ' themselves by dint of a warmer flirta- 
tion. Madame Vandeleur always encouraged 
a dash of Bohemianism at her parties — a free- 
dom which, though it never degenerated into 
licence, caused them to be enormously popular, 
especially with the young. At her entertain- 
ments, the whole house, as she gave them to 
understand, was thrown open to her guests— 
and this evening the continual flitting of stray 
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couples of youths and maidens up and down 
stairs, and in and out of the conservatories 
below, gave proof that advantage was being 
taken of the fact. 

As Sir John Brentwood, with his hostess 
upon his arm, promenaded the grove-like 
corridor to the softened strains of a waltz that 
was being played by the band below, he felt as 
though he had been transported into a diffe- 
rent world from the one he had inhabited in 
the morning. During the last few years he had 
been living alone, or worse than alone — shut 
out, by his self-sacrificing devotion to that 
dying youth, from all congeni^il or pleasant 
society. Now, under the influence of "Madame 
Vandeleur's entrancing smile and piquant tones, 
a strange exhilaration had seized upon his 
spirit, and the Baronet felt as if he were re- 
newing his youth. 

* There is no siren so powerful as the hand- 
some, clever woman whose attractions, though 
mature, have not yet begun to fade. Who 
could fancy Delilah or Cleopatra as a girl of 
eighteen ? And, notwithstanding that she had 
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absolutely passed the age of forty, Madame 
Vandeleur had never in her life looked so 
handsome as now. No doubt the adventitious 
advantages of her dress and surroimdings had 
something to do with this circumstance ; but, 
at the same time, it is true that Madame's 
faultless features were of that sort with which 
time deals very leniently, and, as Sir John had 
declared to his friend, the little woman hardly 
looked a day older than she had done thirteen 
or fourteen years ago. 

' Is it permissible to speak just one word of 
business ? ' asked Madame, pausing when they 
had reached the end of the corridor before a 
copy of Murillo's ' Extasy of St. Anthony.' ' I 
am tantalised until I know if you mean to let 
me have your charming house.' 

' Without question, madame, I do mean it. 
I shall be honoured to think of you as living 
beneath my roof.' 

' Ah, I am gratified. That is good ! ' 
Madame answered with sparkling eyes. ' But 
how can you choose to desert yourself so 
beautiful a home ? ' 
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' It is not a question of choice with me, 
madame.' 

'No?' Madame hesitated a moment as 
though about to pursue the subject. But she 
did not. ' The house is a very old one, is it 
not ? ' she demanded. ' How old, exactly ? ' 

' The side wings and all that part round the 
courtyard at the back, including the towers, 
from which the house takes its name, is about 
four hundred years old. But the front fa9ade 
is rather more recent ; that was built in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth.' 

' Mon Dieu 1 And it has belonged always 
to your ancestors ? ' 

Sir John bowed an affirmative. ' I under- 
stand you have been down to inspect the 
house ? ' he inquired. 

'But yes, indeed; and I was interested 
extremely. The housekeeper she showed me 
everywhere, and told me who were the long- 
dead-and-gone people in the great portrait 
gallery. But there are a thousand questions I 
should like to ask you. Will you come to- 
morrow and talk a little with me about the 
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place? Ah, that will be so much more agree- 
able. We will arrange all between ourselves 
now as friends, is it not, and without the 
lawyer ? ' 

'We can't throw McLellan overboard en- 
tirely, you know, madame,' rejoined Sir John, 
smiUng ; ' but I will call to-morrow, with the 
greatest pleasure, and answer two thousand 
questions, if you like, instead of one/ 

* You are very obUging. Eemember, then, 
I am at home to you only to-morrow afternoon. 
And now we will speak no more of business, 
but content ourselves for this evening to make 
each other's acquaintance.' 

And throughout the evening, whether 
Madame Vandeleur was anxious to push that 
acquaintance, or whether her complaisance was 
dictated by the fact that he was the greatest 
stranger to her amongst the company, it is 
certain that Sir John Brentwood was made to 
feel himself a favoured guest. When he left 
the house at two o'clock in the morning, the 
Baronet was in quite a fever of excitement. 
He was not, however, much disposed for con- 
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versation, and was thankful that the noisy 
rattling of St. Claire's cab gave him an excuse 
for silence. 

Notwithstanding that he had enjoyed so 
much opportunity for talking with her, Sir 
John had not chosen to inform Madame Van- 
deleur that he had seen her before, and that, 
after a lapse of so many years, he had recog- 
nised her again on the instant that his eyes had 
lighted upon her. But to himself, now that he 
had seen her again, the circumstance of his 
recollecting her did not seem at all singular. 
Although forming as strong a contrast as pos- 
sible to the fair, sweet girl who had been the 
wife of his youth, Madame Vandeleur's appear- 
ance had nevertheless touched Sir John's fancy 
as that of no other woman's except his wife's 
had ever done before or since. Certainly the 
c^e had hardly been a realisation of what 
Shakspeare calls ' That saw of might — Whoever 
loved, that loved not at first sight ? ' Sir John 
could not, strictly speaking, be said to have 

^ Aji You, Like It, sc. iii. act 5. 
VOL. II. T 
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fallen in love with the pale, dark-eyed little 
woman whom he had spoken with for a few 
moments on the public road at Longenvale. 
Yet it was perfectly true, as he had told his 
friend, that her face had haunted him with 
the strangest persistency, for days and months, 
even for years. He had made inquiries every- 
where in the neighbourhood of Longenvale, 
with a view to discover who she was, and he 
had been on the look-out for that striking 
countenance which had so deeply interested 
and attracted him, whensoever he had travelled 
by rail, or wheresoever he had found himself 
for some time afterwards. But his eager desire 
to encounter again the object of this unac- 
countable fascination on his part had met only 
with disappointment ; and, by degrees, as a 
matter of course, the powerful impression 
which had been made upon his mind had 
faded away. Now, however, through the un- 
expected introduction this evening to Madame 
Vandeleur, that impression had been renewed 
with a vengeance ! Sir John Brentwood laid 
awake for hours that night, thinking over the 
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singular circumstances of this tardy meeting, 
and looking forward with all the fervour and 
excitement of a boy to the private interview 
which Madame had promised him for the next 
day. 



T 2 
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CHAPTEE XXXTV: 

A MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 

For her part, Madame Vandeleur had not 
retained any recollection of the gentleman from 
whom, on that occasion of her first visit to 
Longenvale, she had inquired her way to the 
estate of Lord Westaxon ; and, even had she 
done so, it is hardly probable that she would 
have recognised that gentleman in Sir John 
Brentwood. 

For, however it might have been in her own 
case, the fourteen years which had advanced 
him from the age of twenty-four to thirty-eight 

had undoubtedly effected very considerable 
alteration in the Baronet's appearance. 

But notwithstanding that, as she supposed, 
she had met him this evening for the first time, 
Madame Vandeleur, too, retired to rest with a 
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flutter of excitation in her gentle breast apropos 

of this gentleman which was almost as strong 
as that he was experiencing on her account. 
Between the nature, howbeit, of the feelings 
which had been awakened on either side there 
existed a very decided difference. Moreover, 
had Sir John Brentwood been asked to explain 
what his feelings were, and how it came to pass 
that this new encounter with Madame Van- 
deleur had dispelled so suddenly the pessimistic 
gloom which had been weighing upon his 
spirits, and had given him, as it were, a new 
interest in life, he would, in all probability, have 
been unable to answer the queries. Of lier 
mental perturbation, on the other hand, Madame 
Vandeleur could have supplied the most simple 
and straightforward rationale. 

The fact was that Madame had read the 
honest-hearted middle-aged baronet like a book. 
Although he might not yet have realised the 
truth in his consciousness, she was fully aware 
that she had made a conquest of him. His 
fancy, at least, she was convinced, had been 
attracted. She had noted how his admiring 
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gaze had followed her every movement 
throughout the evening, and how, whenever 
she spoke to him or smiled at him, his face had 
kindled with pleasure. Such having been the 
effect of this one introductory visit, Madame 
entertained no manner of doubt as to her power 
of completing the Baronet's subjugation. With 
his guileless, ingenuous nature he offered the 
very best sort of material upon which to exercise 
her fascinations ; and Madame had hardly been 
half an hour in Sir John Brentwood's company 
before she had made up her mind to marry him. 

For some time now Madame Vandeleur had 
entertained the intention of re-marrying as soon 
as she could discover a suitable parii. Not, it 
need scarcely be said, that she coveted marriage 
for the sake of marriage, or that a husband 
was for her a desideratum of hfe. 

The little woman felt quite competent to be 
her own philosopher, guard, and guide. It was 
not for a protector that Marie desired to enter 
again into the holy estate of matrimony, nor 
was it in order to ensure to herself love and 
friendship, though these things were not in- 
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different to her. Alas! it was ambition, not 
affection, that had prompted this design. It 
was a title^ not a helpmate that Madame ached 
for, and until this evening she had looked upon 
the latter merely as an incumbrance that must 
be accepted along with the former. 

In the person of Sir John Brentwood, how- 
ever, Madame did not feel that the incumbrance 
would be a serious one — hardly, indeed, that it 
would be an incumbrance at all. She could 
teach herself, she believed, to hke this simple- 
minded Sir John, who in some ways reminded 
her of her poor unfortunate Paul in his better 
days. In the case of another suitor upon whom 
Madame had, until a few weeks ago, meant to 
bestow her hand, her sentiments in this respect 
had been very different. 

Since the date when, in her early widow- 
hood, Madame Vandeleur had changed her 
residence and burst forth in all the resplendency 
of her wealth and audacity, she had attracted 
many admirers. Several of these had been 
men of good family and position. But in vain 
had they laid themselves at Madame's feet. 
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seeing that, with two exceptions, they had 
lacked the sine qua non which she looked for in 
a husband — i.e., the capacity of transmuting 
her into ' my lady.' 

To add to her importance the further dignity 
of a title had become an imperative necessity to 
the httle woman, the chief good for which her 
insatiable ambition now cried out. And yet^ 
in the single instance in which she had been 
definitely offered this coveted boon, Madame 
had had the great good sense to decline it. For 
the incumbrance which in that instance would 
have gone with the title had been a weak- 
minded boy of nineteen ; and even Madame 
Vandeleur had felt that she hardly dared 
outrage, by such a union, the world's sense of 
propriety. But with the second exception from 
her ineligible suitors, the diversity in age had 
been on the other side, and had therefore con- 
stituted no objection. Lord Stone-Stretton, a 
patriarch of seventy -five, was the individual 
above referred to as he upon whom Madame 
had entertained the purpose of bestowing her 
hand. Through the agency, however, of an 
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unlucky accident, that purpose, as has been 
already seen, had fallen through. Lord Stone- 
Stretton had not gone quite so far as to make 
the little sorceress a positive declaration, but he 
had unquestionably committed himself. 

Accordingly, when, irrationally and foolishly 
enough, he had taken fright at the strange 
culmination of Madame's too perfect imperson- 
ation of Lady Macbeth, the timorous old man 
had felt himself on the horns of a double 
dilemma. Afraid now to invite Madame to 
become the Marchioness of Stone-Stretton, and 
equally afraid to remain in London without 
doing so, he had ignorainiously fled, leaving 
Madame, if she chose, to wear the willow of 
desertion. 

That Madame had not ' worn the willow ' 
was a matter of course. Only in the profoundest 
secrecy had she indulged her disappointment, 
execrating, by turns, the faithless Marquis and 
her own sensibility. In public she had, since 
the noble lord's disappearance, been gayer than 
ever. 

And now Madame had caught sight of 
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another prize which she considered, taken all in 
all, to be fully as valuable as the one that had 
escaped her. It is true that, under ordinary 
circumstances, the rank of a marquis is a very 
different thing from that of a baronet. But, 
in this case, the prestige of long descent and 
8ang pur lay with Sir John. Beside the last 
representative of the Brentwood family the 
Marquis of Stone- Stretton was a parvenu. 

This information Madame had acquired, in 
part from the lawyer McLellan, and in part 
from the confirmatory testimony of several of 
her guests, whom, after Sir John's introduction 
to her, she had taken an opportunity of judici- 
ously pumping. The disparity, therefore, be- 
tween her position as Lady Brentwood or Lady 
Stone-Stretton would, as she understood, be 
more a question of convention than of actuality. 

And, in other respects, how far the balance 
of advantage weighed in Sir John's favour ! 
Madame had always disliked her ancient ad- 
mirer. At present she detested him. Also, 
she had felt that he would not prove very 
manageable, either as a suitor or a husband ; 
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for, although shy and timid, he was at the 
same time both obstinate and suspicious. Be- 
fore irrevocably binding himself by the vinculum 
matrimonii^ he would, Madame had all along 
feared, have required to know more concerning 
her antecedents, and especially concerning the 
disposition of her property, than she might have 
found it convenient to disclose. In Sir John's 
case there was no danger of this sort to be ap- 
prehended. With her keen mental vision and 
nicety of discrimination, Madame had gauged 
very thoroughly this new quarry which she was 
now determined to nm to earth. She believed, 
and with truth (despite that passing mistrust 
wherewith his lawyer's manner had inspired 
him), that Sir John Brentwood would be more 
inclined to take her for granted than any other 
man she knew, and also that he would be more 
likely to prove entirely amenable to her govern- 
ment. Then, too, whilst the runaway Marquis 
was old, wgly, ill-tempered, poor, and covetous. 
Sir John presented a delightful contrast in all 
these regards — save, perhaps, the poverty. That 
he was in financial difficulties just now Madame 
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was aware, but she had been assured by Mr. 
McLellan that these difficulties would only be 
of a temporary nature. 

Her resolution fully taken, then, and her 
plan of action well matured, Madame awaited 
next day the advent of her visitor. Dressed 
with the greatest care, and with the light of 
the room subdued to an effective shade, she 
looked, Sir John thought, more handsome, re- 
fined, and graceful than on the previous evening. 
Amidst such surroundings, indeed, and aided 
by such studied elegance of attire, a much 
plainer woman than Marie Vandeleur might 
have appeared beautiful. But Marie's beauty 
was the least thing she depended upon. Her 
manner, always attractive when she had chosen 
to make it so, had been developed by practice 
into something positively seductive. Her chief 
study, in these last years, had been to perfect 
herself in the art of charming. And whilst, by 
virtue of that inherent and inexplicable power 
which she possessed, she had reigned over the 
little world of fashion that she had managed to 
gather around her, Madame had never been 
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known to wound the self-love of her meanest 
subject. People invariably left her presence 
pleased with themselves, no less than delighted 
with her. 

Upon Sir John Brentwood the force of all 
these natural and acquired allurements were 
now brought to bear. This afternoon the 
Baronet remained two hours in Madame's com* 
pany, and the time seemed to him as ten minutes ! 
When he took his leave, however, it was found 
that a few little matters which Madame still 
wished to ask about in reference to her pro- 
posed tenancy of Norbreck Towers had been 
left untouched ; and with eager empressement 
Sir John fell in with her suggestion that he 
should call again on the following morning to 
discuss them. 

He did so, but instead of discussing the 
point in question, he was drawn on to pour into 
Madame's sympathetic ear the story of his early 
marriage and brief wedded life ; and also of his 
subsequent trials with the unfortunate Alec. 
It was only when he returned to his chambers 
in the afternoon, after remaining to luncheon at 
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Madame's house, that he reflected with wonder- 
ment on the extent which he had given his 
contidence to one who was as yet a comparative 
stranger to him. And not understanding how 
purposely and adroitly (with that highest art 
which conceals art) he had been led into those 
candid confessions, the innocent fellow blushed 
for shame to remember how much he had 
talked of himself. Madame Vandeleur, he felt 
sure, must think him the most egotistical man 
on the face of the earth. How glad he was 
that he had promised to call again next day 
with a book she had expressed a desire to read, 
and that he would thus have a chance of trying 
to undo that impression. 

Poor, simple Sir John, he was to enjoy with 
that dark-eyed little Delilah more chances than 
he suspected of making and receiving mutual 
impressions. Day after day, for nearly a fort- 
night, he found himself, upon one excuse or 
other, under that hospitable roof in Grosvenor 
Square. At the end of this time he was brought, 
by the friendly banter of St. Claire on the sub- 
ject of his attentions to the wealthy widow, to 
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recognise the truth that Madame Vandeleur had 
bewitched and infatuated him ; that, as he 
\vould have put it himself, he had fallen deeply 
in love with her. 

But together with this recognition had come 
the fear (also suggested by his friend's badinage) 
that, in his pursuit of Madame Vandeleur, he 
might be set down by the world as a fortune- 
hunter. And so obnoxious to the high-minded 
Baronet was the bare notion of such a suspicion 
as attaching to his conduct, that for two whole 
days he absented himself from his Dulcinea. 

On the third day a note recalled him to his 
allegiance, and he answered the summons with 
ready alacrity. Then, feeling that the time 
was now ripe for it, Madame played an im- 
portant card. In company with Sir John, who 
believed that the proposition that they should 
visit it together had emanated from himself, 
Madame went down to see Norbreck Towers 
again. 

With its owner for cicerone, she inspected 
every nook and corner of the delightful and 
imposing old mansion. Then, with a light in 
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her fine eyes which did not look as though it 
were kindled by the sentiments which really 
inspired it, and in her lowest and sweetest 
tones, Madame suddenly protested . to Sir John 
that she dared not become his tenant, because 
she was sure that, if she once came to live at 
the Towers, she could never endure to leave the 
place again. In an instant, as she had expected 
(for Madame had calculated carefully the right 
moment for making this very leading sugges- 
tion), the Baronet was at her feet. 

' Ah, madame! if I only dared to ask you 
never to leave it again ! ' he cried. ' If I only 
dared venture to beg you to become the mis- 
tress of my home ! Of my heart,' he added, 
with an earnestness which prevented the remark 
from appearing a little melodramatic — ' of my 
heart you are already mistress. I love you ! 
dear madame, I love you! Will you be my 
wife ? ' 

The final question was put with simple 
dignity. Sir John stood upright, his manly 
figure towering above that of the slight little 
woman whose answer he awaited, one hand 
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Stretched out towards her with a pleading 
gesture. 

The answer was not long delayed. Marie, 
naturally, did not blush ; she smiled, which did 
a great deal better ; and placing her hand in 
that of the Baronet, whispered softly, ' And I, 
too, mon ami^ I love you ! ' 

An hour later the pair were on their way 
back to London, and Madame was relating to 
her future husband all that she deemed it well 
to relate to him concerning her past history. 

Satisfied, now that he had taken that step 
which for an honourable man was beyond re- 
demption, that loyalty to his word, no less than 
affection for herself, would carry him through 
the little trial, Madame informed him, with per- 
fect frankness, how far she was from being a per- 
son of good birth. She gave him to understand 
something of her former life in the backwoods 
of Canada. (Sir John had hitherto supposed 
her to be a Parisian.) She even told him about 
the restaurant, and how that it was only two or 
three years since she had finally dissolved all 
connection with that flourishing concern, and 
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sold out her interest to an immense advantage. 
Finally, she scattered to the winds that interest- 
ing fiction about her husband having been a 
poUtical refugee, and communicated pretty 
accurately the truth respecting poor Paul and 
his unhappy career. Yet, in making these dis- 
closures, the little woman contrived to keep her 
personal dignity entirely untarnished. Sir John 
bore them remarkably well. It was true that, 
along with his simplicity of nature, the Baronet 
possessed also a great deal of inherited pride ; 
but the potency of his enthralment, as Madame 
had soundly concluded, would have enabled 
him to have borne without flinching a greater 
shock than this. 

And, as it proved, Madame Vandeleur had 
been wise in thus placing herself in shelter 
against any chance discovery that Sir John 
might have made before marriage about her 
antecedents. 

Mr. McLellan had owned that he knew 
something of the rich widow's history. He 
had learned it through Signor Crespino Bar- 
retti, for whom he had acted for many years 
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as legal adviser. Happily, however, he knew 
nothing more, nor even so much, as Madame 
had herself told her betrothed ; so that when, 
with deep uneasiness (on the latter's going to 
announce to him his engagement), the solicitor 
began, from a sense of duty, to give a softened 
account of Madame's connection with the re- 
staurant, he discovered that he was indeed 
launching a hrvimm fylmen at the Baronet's 
head. 

But, notwithstanding this well-considered 
candour, Madame had reserved one or two 
little circumstances from the knowledge of her 
future husband. She had not confided to him, 
for instance, that one of the two youths whom 
she had sent for to run up from Oxford to be 
introduced to him, was not in reality her own 
child. Nor had she yet communicated the fact 
that in a year or so the property in Canada, 
from which she at present derived so large an 
income, would pass into the hands of her elder 
son. These, and some other small particulars, 
she had decided might be kept for revelation 
until after marriage. 
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Meantime, it had been arranged that the 
marriage should take place immediately. There 
was nothing to wait for. Both parties in the 
contract were of mature age and independent 
position. Sir John Brentwood was lonely, and 
Madame Vandeleur was wishful to enter as 
speedily as possible upon the uew dignity of 
her title. 

There were merely the settlements to agree 
upon, and that business was disposed of on 
principles of the strictest mutual accord. 
Madame proposed to pay off at once Sir John's 
most pressmg liabilities, and to arrange for an 
early satisfaction of all claims upon him. On 
his part, Sir John insisted that all the widow's 
property, of whatsoever sort, should be settled 
upon herself, and he further made generous 
provision for her out of his own personal estate. 

At Madame's request, the intended niarriage 
was not made public until a day or two before 
it took place. Nevertheless, the fashionable 
church, St. George's, Hanover Square, was 
crowded to witness the ceremony that trans- 
formed Madame Vandeleur into Lady Brentr 
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wood. With her characteristic good taste, 
Marie had ordered that the wedding, as re- 
garded her personal adornment and the invited 
guests (who, though few, were very select), 
should be an extremely quiet one. After the 
breakfast in Grosvenor Square, the bride and 
bridegroom departed for a short wedding-trip 
through France and Italy. It had been Sir 
John's wish to spend the honeymoon at a small 
estate he possessed in Scotland ; but that notion 
had been overruled by Madame, who in her 
secret mind had resolved to spend the greater 
part of the time allotted to their absence in 
Paris. 
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